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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  PEDAGOGY  IN 
GERMANY 

Man  is  most  interesting  to  man  and  should  perhaps  be  his  only  interest.  All 
else  that  surrounds  us  is  either  the  means  of  life  or  the  instruments  which  we 
use. — Goethe. 

This  expression  of  Goethe’s  leads  at  once  into  the  center  of 
the  problem  of  education.  For  if  man  is  most  interesting 
to  man,  it  is  evident  that  the  growing  man  and  not  the  mature 
man  should  claim  our  attention.  When  we  meet  a  mature 
individual,  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  may  this  person 
have  developed  himself?  Our  interest  turns  at  once  to  the 
innate  germs  to  be  unfolded,  to  the  external  influences  deter¬ 
mining  his  formation,  and  to  the  time  of  his  development. 
The  great  problem  presents  itself,  how  much  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  man  can  be  ascribed  to  necessity,  how  much  to 
freedom,  how  much  to  nature  and  how  much  to  art,  and  what 
has  come  from  hereditj^  and  what  from  acquisition?  When  we 
consider  that  society  is  composed  of  individuals,  the  problem 
becomes  still  more  comprehensive  and  more  difficult.  Then 
it  is  of  value  to  trace  the  relation  of  the  influences  which  acted 
through  the  centuries  between  the  older  and  the  younger  gen¬ 
erations,  and  to  consider  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  power  of 
education  has  affected  the  process.  Concerning  the  efficiency 
of  this  power  one  may  think  as  he  will:  but  one  thing  is  indis- 
puted ;  viz. :  that  education  is  a  result  neither  of  blind  necessity 
nor  of  unlimited  freedom,  and  that  it  is  able  to  exercise  a 
determining  influence  on  the  development  of  the  moral  ener- 
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gies  which  extend  through  the  chain  of  generations.  How 
could  political  leaders,  church  officials,  and  laymen  of  all  sorts 
take  charge  of  the  educative  influences  if  they  did  not  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  education? 

In  fact,  the  successive  generations  have  always  endeavored 
with  more  or  less  consciousness  to  make  the  growing  youth 
the  same  as  themselves.  At  the  same  time  philosophers  and 
teachers  have  consciously  unfolded  their  plans,  hoping  for  their 
realization  in  the  coming  generation.  In  this  way  Plato  ex¬ 
pected  the  realization  of  his  social  ideals  by  the  elevation  of 
the  growing  generation  to  a  higher  plane.  Rousseau  desired 
to  bring  about  a  renovation  of  society  by  the  improvement 
of  education  and  instruction,  in  agreement  with  the  saying  of 
Leibniz:  Si  Ton  rdformait  I'tfducation  I' on  r^formcrait  le  genre 
humain.  Fichte,  grasping  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi,  expected  a 
new  birth  of  the  nation  through  national  education.  Luther 
desired  that  the  reformation  of  the  Church  should  begin  with 
the  children,  just  as  now  the  hope  of  Germanizing  the  province 
of  Alsace  lies  in  the  education  of  its  youth.  So  to-day  educa¬ 
tion,  and  especially  public  education,  is  called  upon  to  be  the 
ally  and  support  of  the  state  and  the  Church.  The  state 
desires  to  bring  school  education  into  the  field  against  the 
destructive  elements  which  threaten  to  undermine  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  Church  desires,  through  religious  instruction,  to 
redeem  what  it  has  lost  with  the  people.  But  all  this  is  in 
vain.  Although  the  school  is  able  to  instill  new  thoughts  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  which  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  pos¬ 
terity,  its  influence  will  prove  powerless  if  it  is  used  as  an 
instrument  by  existing  institutions  against  the  natural  tend¬ 
encies  of  the  people. 

It  is  very  bad  indeed  when  the  school  is  drawn  into  strife. 
For  the  school  is  a  place  of  peace.  In  it  the  artist,  and  not 
the  fighter,  should  rule.  The  waves  of  contention  should 
break  at  the  threshold,  since  the  youth  prospers  best  in  the 
atmosphere  of  peace;  he  should  there  remain  until  he  is  strong 
and  independent  in  the  consciousness  of  a  present  moral  and 
religious  personality,  and  is  filled  with  patriotic  love  for  his 
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country’s  civilization.  But  there  are  times  when  certain  strong 
movements  make  themselves  felt  against  existing  conditions. 
In  such  times  the  most  important  task  is  to  so  influence  the 
growing  youth  by  school  education  that  they  guarantee  the 
support  of  the  state  and  the  Church.  And  with  this  condition 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rulers  of  the  state,  and  also  of  the 
Church,  should  try  to  compel  the  growing  youth  to  follow 
the  directions  of  their  own  thought.  Whether  this  can  be 
accomplished  or  not,  must  be  considered  farther.  First 
of  all,  we  should  remember  that  in  human  circumstances  all 
strong  tendencies  produce  not  only  strife  but  opposite  tend¬ 
encies.  I  remember  the  radical  political  and  religious  views 
of  many  public  school  teachers  which  were  the  result  of  con¬ 
trary  tendencies  in  the  teacher’s  seminaries.  Persons  allow 
themselves  to  be  driven  to  a  certain  degree,  but  they  cannot 
be  compelled  to  change  their  ideas.  No  orders  of  a  sovereign 
can  affect  the  deepest  thoughts,  and  the  most  energetic  and 
violent  pressing  of  a  sovereign’s  orders  could  not  change  the 
ideas  of  the  people.  This  is  the  tragic  moment  for  those  who 
have  the  power;  they  can  indeed  kill  persons,  but  not  ideas. 
Ideas  have  shown  themselves  stronger  than  entire  generations 
of  sovereigns. 

But  shall  everything  be  left  to  education?  Is  every  newly 
arisen  idea  to  be  welcomed?  By  no  means.  Education  should 
hold  itself  aloof  from  taking  any  part  in  political  and  religious 
strife.  Education  should  hold  itself  to  the  permanent,  that 
which  attests  time  and  in  the  stream  of  development  forms  a 
solid  foundation  on  which  the  foot  may  firmly  rest. 

What  is  the  permanent?  Is  it  that  which  the  old  peda¬ 
gogy  has  left  us?  Certainly,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
Goethe,  in  the  Pedagogical  Province  of  Wilhelm  Meister  s 
Wanderjahre,  considered  reverence  as  the  ground-principle  of 
the  entire  education,  and  we  must  agree  with  him.  For  edu¬ 
cation  aims  at  culture,  and  a  characteristic  of  true  culture  is, 
before  all  else,  a  reverence  for  that  which  has  been  regarded 
worthy  by  all  generations  and  in  all  times.  In  this  way  educa¬ 
tion  holds  itself  free  from  frivolous  contempt  as  well  as  from 
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ruts.  Inspired  by  the  feeling  that  has  its  roots  in  a  soil  pre¬ 
pared  by  countless  generations,  education  stands  free  to  judge 
and  prove  every  prejudice  against  the  treasures  of  culture; 
examining  what  has  come  to  us  from  state,  Church,  and  society 
in  order  that  we  may  continually  push  forward  to  a  more  com¬ 
plete  development  of  culture. 

Here  we,  find  the  great  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  pedagogy.  The  former  went  so  far  as  to  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  and  sought  to  do  no  more. 
The  latter  puts  these  traditions  below  the  higher  ideal  of  the 
formation  of  character.  This  idea  is  the  central  light  from 
which  all  educative  and  instructive  measures  are  illuminated. 
In  this  central  idea  are  being  collected  all  the  tendencies  that 
will  place  education  in  its  proper  light.  The  state  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  schools  educate  for  good  citizenship ;  but 
it  has  no  right  to  demand  that  they  instruct  partisans.  The 
Church  can  also  require  that  faithful  believers  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  should  come  from  the  schools,  but  it  should  not 
ask  that  such  pupils  swear  allegiance  to  an  exact  theological 
system. 

For  our  schools  should  have  but  one  aim,  i.  e.,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  moral-religious  character;  they  should  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  formation  of  character. 
This  principal  aim  is  without  any  special  tendency.  Neither 
political  partisans  nor  believers  in  a  fixed  church  creed ; 
neither  egotistical  men  of  the  world  nor  worshipers  of  barren 
ideals,  will  we  educate,  but  true  men,  filled  with  great  moral 
ideas,  in  whom  are  deeply  implanted  the  truths  taught  by  the 
development  of  humanity,  and  who  recognize  the  genuine 
aims  of  culture. 

This  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  present  education  seeks  to 
realize  ideals,  but  the  result  appears,  as  is  often  complained  of, 
to  be  just  the  opposite:  a  generation  without  an  aim.  In 
former  times  the  proper  aim  of  education,  the  formation  of 
character,  was  not  considered ;  the  youth  were  instructed,  and 
the  result  was  a  generation  of  many  ideals.  Shall  we  say  that 
it  is  a  law  of  life  that  when  any  people  begins  to  lower  its  moral 
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ideals,  the  demand  for  an  ideally  arranged  education  is  stronger 
than  when  the  soul  of  a  people  does  not  know  anything  of 
selfishness  and  eagerness  for  gold,  and  when  the  people  them¬ 
selves  strive  after  the  highest,  driven  toward  it  by  inher  neces¬ 
sity?  If  voices  are  heard  which,  in  times  of  a  people’s  decline, 
cry  against  the  dangers  of  the  time  concerning  an  ideal  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  remedy,  we  would  be  tempted  to  accept  the  truth  of 
the  law,  but  would  also  at  once  doubt  whether  education  could 
accomplish  anything  where  the  atmosphere  of  the  family  and 
society  is  already  infected ;  where  a  continued  opposition  exists 
between  the  course  of  the  school  and  the  materialistic  tendency 
of  the  home. 

The  old  pedagogy  had  evidently  the  lighter  task.  Its  spirit 
existed  in  the  spirit  of  society.  Many  sins  could  it  commit 
in  the  school  without  injuring  the  soul  of  the  pupil,  since  it 
would  always  recoup  itself  through  the  power  of  the  family. 
Now,  since  great  disturbances  have  passed  through  our  nation 
and  have  crippled  it  here  and  there,  or  at  least  threatened  to 
cripple  it,  should  the  educative  power  of  the  school  be  called 
upon  to  repair  it?  The  new  pedagogy  realizes  the  difficulty 
of  its  task,  and  all  its  utterances  culminate  in  this  thought  of 
moral  education,  and  instruction  as  serviceable  to  this  end. 

However,  many  people  look  upon  this  beginning  very  skep¬ 
tically.  Many  claim,  referring  to  the  law  of  the  so-called 
necessary  reaction,  that  any  two  succeeding  generations  really 
differ  in  their  inclinations.  Therefore,  the  influence  of  the 
older  generation  on  the  younger  would  be  essentially  negative. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  pupils  of  special  talent  generally  develop 
in  opposition  to  their  teachers.  These  gifted  pupils  win,  then, 
a  noticeable  influence  over  their  contemporaries,  as  men  of 
deeds,  artists,  and  writers — an  influence  similar  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  Thus  the  first  Chris¬ 
tians  had  enjoyed  a  Jewish  education,  the  first  Humanists  a 
Scholastic,  and  the  first  Reformers  a  Catholic.  Therefore  it 
is  often  considered  a  vain  endeavor  to  attempt  to  influence  an 
entire  people  or  its  youth  by  education. 

I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  Even  as  impossible  as  it  would 
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be  to  draw  the  exact  line  between  the  effect  of  the  outward 
influences  and  the  inherited  talents  of  an  individual,  so  im¬ 
possible  would  it  be  to  fix  the  exact  boundary  between  the 
influence  of  a  previous  generation  on  a  later  and  what  the 
latter  produces  from  itself.  The  reciprocal  action  is  such  an 
intimate  one  that  the  wisdom  of  a  god  would  be  necessary  to 
unravel  the  much-complicated  texture,  and  to  pursue  the 
endless  connection  between  educative  influence  and  innate 
power  to  the  last  rootlets.  It  is  sufficient  that  both  the  old 
and  the  new  pedagogy  presuppose  the  possibility  of  education. 
How  could  we  otherwise  attempt  to  form  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  if  we  could  not  presuppose  some  correct  application? 
The  conception  of  the  power  to  educate  has  always  stood  first 
in  pedagogical  discussions.  But  the  new  pedagogy  is  perhaps 
more  moderate  in  its  expectations.  When  Helvetius  said 
that  the  pupil  is  entirely  the  product  of  the  influences  that 
education  has  made  him;  when  Fichte  said:  “If  you  will  influ¬ 
ence  a  man  you  must  do  more  than  simply  talk  to  him.  You 
must  make  him,  and  also  make  him  so  that  he  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  you  will  have  him  do,” — they  showed  a  noble 
enthusiasm  for  education  that  is  not  entirely  sustained  by  the 
facts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  pedagogy  will  avoid  going 
to  the  other  extreme  and  considering  the  pupil  as  a  product 
of  heredity  only.  All  other  influences  are  judged  from  this 
standpoint ;  were  the  nature  of  the  individual  permanently 
fixed,  all  influences  would  not  serve  to  overcome  such  un¬ 
changeable  conditions. 

Even  if  the  influence  of  the  growing  generation  cannot  be 
calculated  with  exactness,  the  effect  of  education  is  yet  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  well  as  the  life  of  society.  It  is  a  historical  force 
whose  effect  sometimes  seems  to  be  drawn  from  strong  influ¬ 
ences,  but  which  continues  to  operate  in  the  depths  of  human 
nature.  In  spite  of  Luther’s  revolutionary  tendencies  he  still 
remained  a  good  Catholic ;  it  is  known  how  in  his  later  years 
the  influences  of  his  early  education  exhibited  themselves  ever 
more  strongly.  Germany’s  great  chancellor,  Bismarck,  has  also 
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remained  intensely  conservative  notwithstanding  the  great 
revolutions  that  he  produced.  We  may  compare  the  ideals 
and  also  the  actions  of  men  concerned  in  great  social  up¬ 
heavals,  and  in  their  old  age  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
impressions  of  their  youth  have  always  influenced  their 
thoughts  and  deeds.  So  education  produces  its  effects  on  a 
generation  which  is  the  promoter  of  historical  progress.  And 
when  it  is  the  intention  that  exact  and  lasting  thoughts  should 
be  introduced  into  the  life  of  the  growing  generation,  then  the 
power  of  education  becomes  evident. 

Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  we  must  collect  the  incidents  and  weave  the 
important  factors  in  the  lives  of  the  people  into  a  systematic 
whole,  according  to  fixed  principles  which  are  observable  in 
the  individual  and  which  give  an  exact  direction  to  all  means 
of  education.  The  first  who  did  this  was  the  philosopher 
Johann  Friedrich  Herbart.  The  new  pedagogy  in  Germany 
dates  from  him.  It  swerved  neither  to  one  side  into  the  track 
of  the  state  pedagogy,  nor  to  the  other  into  that  of  the  Church 
pedagogy.  It  is  conservative  in  so  far  as  its  roots  are  sunk 
deep  into  the  national  and  Christian  soil,  and  it  continues  to 
spin  the  historical  thread.  It  is  reformatory  in  so  far  as  it 
does  not  hold  to  that  which  has  grown  up,  simply  because  it 
exists,  but  tries  to  weed  out  all  things  that  do  not  live  any 
more  in  the  people  and  that  are  being  carried  as  dead  weight. 
The  measure  for  the  determination  of  these  things  which  still 
live,  and  those  which  lead  only  a  pretended  life,  is  ethics.  It 
is  therefore  purely  social,  since  it  attempts  to  understand  the 
life  of  the  individual  only  from  the  standpoint  of  institutional 
life.  What  of  lasting  worth  and  permanent  usefulness  is  gained 
in  the  intellectual  development  of  mankind,  crystallizes  itself 
into  certain  ethical  ideas,  whose  realization  in  the  life  of  the 
individual,  as  in  society,  rises  before  us  as  the  absolute  aim  of 
education.  Therefore,  since  the  new  pedagogy  derives  its  aim 
of  education  from  ethics,  it  establishes  an  aim  that  may  claim 
recognition  on  account  of  its  ethical  necessity,  its  constant 
firmness,  and  its  inward  excellence — an  aim  that  does  not 
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change  with  the  altering  opinions  of  good  and  evil,  that  does 
not  give  way  blindly  to  any  philosophy  of  fashion,  but  lasts 
through  the  ages,  for  it  embraces  that  which  makes  true  worth 
in  the  life  of  mankind,  and  shows  us  an  aim  that  rests  in  its 
own  true  sublimity — the  ideal  of  youth. 

Hut  the  method  which  directs  us  to  the  realization  of  these 
ideals  in  the  hearts  of  our  youth,  the  men  of  pedagogy  derive 
from  the  laws  of  life,  in  order  to  find  some  certain  way:  this 
is  the  psychological  method.  The  true  freedom  of  education 
is  secured  by  establishing  a  fixed  aim  and  exact  modes  of  pro¬ 
cedure;  i.  e.,  education  is  then  free  from  the  flitting  ideals  of 
the  time  and  the  changeable  follies  of  fashion.  This  places 
education  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  has  previously  been  upon 
or  could  be  upon. 

Indeed,  the  aim  of  education  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Christ 
cannot  be  surpassed,  but  it  has  been  darkened,  weakened,  and 
suppressed  very  often  to  accommodate  itself  to  ecclesiastical 
and  worldly  views  of  all  kinds,  which  were  put  forward  by  the 
ruling  factions.  The  pedagogy  of  our  day  has  first  of  all  the 
task  of  establishing  and  making  clear  the  purity  and  unimpeach¬ 
ableness  of  moral  testimonies  which  have  lasted  through  cen¬ 
turies  and  marked  out  the  direction  for  the  development  of 
mankind.  In  so  far  it  is  conservative  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  it  is  reformatory  in  that  it  searches  for  the  best 
methods  of  procedure  in  instruction.  And  it  will  the  better 
succeed  the  more  psychology  follows  the  development  of  the 
growing  mind,  in  order  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  soul’s 
growth.  The  unity  of  the  whole  is  guaranteed  by  the  pure 
ethical  aim,  which  forms  the  center  of  the  sublime  thought 
of  education,  around  which  move  all  the  influences  of  the 
rising  generation.  The  aim  of  education  and  the  purpose 
of  instruction  are  distinctly  separated,  but  the  dependence 
of  the  latter  on  the  former  is  shown  in  so  far  as  the  purpose  of 
instruction  is  derived  from  the  aim  of  education.  From  the 
aim  of  education  comes  the  demand  for  instruction  which  forms 
character;  this  places  in  the  first  rank,  not  the  knowing  of 
many  facts,  but  the  awakening  of  a  strong,  permanent,  and 
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many-sided  interest.  Only  the  latter  can  give  true  culture; 
the  former  alone  cannot  arouse  man  out  of  barbarism  and 
stupidity.  Our  schools,  which  have  worked  with  their  entire 
machinery  of  examination,  inspection,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
accumulation  of  unrelated  knowledge,  have  gone  in  a  wrong 
direction.  This  can  be  corrected  only  by  instruction  properly 
understood,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  formation  of  moral  char¬ 
acter.  But  we  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that  the 
ideal  of  education  in  the  new  pedagogy  is  not  only  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  intellectual  activities,  but  especially  an  idea  of 
the  development  of  the  moral  and  emotional  nature.  The 
education  of  the  will  is  the  chief  aim :  the  education  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  of  feeling  are  only  helps  to  it.  Without  doubt  the 
will  is  the  most  important  aspect  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual 
life,  the  most  important  of  the  inner  activities,  the  supporter 
of  the  ethical  value  of  the  individual.  Since  the  time  of  Kant 
this  fact  has  ever  become  clearer,  and  with  its  recognition 
pedagogy  has  seen  more  clearly  where  its  exertions  are  to  be 
directed. 

From  a  pure,  exact,  and  high  conception  of  the  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation  there  must  also  arise  a  correct  valuation  of  the  means 
of  education.  The  formula  of  Pestalozzi — number,  form,  and 
language — has  lost  its  power;  culture-history  has  become  the 
ruling  subject  in  its  place.  Therefore,  two  great  advantages 
are  guaranteed :  the  gift  of  valuable  material  for  the  growing 
generation,  and  a  dovetailed  and  intimate  connection  between 
the  development  of  the  individual  and  the  development  of 
the  social  whole. 

Since  we  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  complete  person¬ 
ality  and  the  indispensable  preliminary  conditions  for  the 
origin  of  proper  springs  of  action,  therefore  the  way  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  new  pedagogy  can  approach  nearer  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  a  course  of  study,  and  can  give  the 
conditions  for  the  establishment  of  our  intellectual  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  problem  could  not  be  begun  before  the  aim  of 
education  was  clearly  and  sharply  comprehended,  and  the  task 
of  instruction  was  seen  in  the  right  light. 
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From  the  idea  of  apperception,  then,  the  new  pedagogy 
attempts  to  unveil  the  process  of  learning  in  its  true  nature, 
and  bring  the  acquired  principles  into  immediate  use.  Herein 
lies  the  greatest  practical  value  for  the  real  work  of  instruction. 

Were  this  only  correctly  recognized  by  those  who  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  education  of  the  people!  The  mere  accumula¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  proves  itself  powerless,  indeed  even  hurtful, 
in  the  battles  against  great  miseries.  The  inculcation  of  a 
pure  and  beautiful  disposition  can  alone  help  to  dispel  all  the 
unfair  and  pernicious  annoyances  that  deform  the  life  of  the 
people  in  these  days.  Therefore  is  the  new  pedagogy,  by  its 
devotedness  to  the  conception  of  the  moral  ideas,  permeating 
society,  and  to  the  ideal  forms  of  human  individuality  most 
assuredly  a  great  benefactress. 

Truly  a  system  of  education,  if  it  were  the  most  perfect,  could 
not  accomplish  this  alone.  In  order  that  instruction  may  be 
made  effective  on  the  growing  generation,  teachers  are  neces¬ 
sary,  who,  permeated  by  the  truth  and  sublimity  of  pedagogi¬ 
cal  science,  at  the  same  time  possess  an  artistic  skill  that 
enables  them  to  make  their  labors  effective  on  the  youth. 
How  often  the  plans  of  prominent  rulers  and  statesmen  have 
failed  because  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  these 
plans  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  spirit  and  the  leading  ideas 
of  the  leader,  and  therefore  did  not  shape  things  to  effective¬ 
ness!  The  old  contrast  between  conception  and  execution  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  sphere  of  pedagogy.  To  bridge 
over  this  difficulty  the  new  pedagogy  has  interested  itself  with 
the  question  of  the  best  preparation  of  our  teachers,  while 
in  former  ^imes  this  question  was  passed  over  with  remarkable 
equanimity.  Only  have  the  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to 
teach  will  come  of  itself :  have  the  mind  and  know  how  to 
awake  mind ;  these  and  other  imperatives  were  heard  that 
arose  either  from  a  boundless  presumption  or  great  indiscre¬ 
tion.  But  the  demands  of  the  time  continued  to  call  for  better 
preparation  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  it  also  called  for  a 
better  education  of  the  teachers.  But  in  reality  the  demands 
of  pedagogy  were  not  plainly  heard.  In  the  first  place  it  has 
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been  overlooked  that  the  central  point  of  intellectual  culture, 
our  universities,  must  also  comprehend  among  their  tasks  the 
education  of  the  teachers  of  our  people,  since  they  look  at  the 
organization  of  our  culture  with  a  broad  view,  and  should  over¬ 
come  the  drudgery  of  teaching  with  technical  skill  and  devoted 
enthusiasm.  This  view  is  obscured  by  a  false  conception  of 
our  universities  and  their  duties.  The  universities  of  America 
are  much  freer  and  less  prejudiced  in  this  as  in  many  other 
relations.  It  will  not  be  long  till  they  have  surpassed  us,  since 
they  have  established  chairs  of  pedagogy  which  will  direct  the 
development  of  the  whole  country. 

There  are  no  such  conditions  with  us.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
progress  which  the  new  pedagogy  has  made  over  the  old,  so 
may  we  hope  that  the  coming  years  will  reveal  what  seems  to 
be  entirely  closed  to  the  understanding  of  the  present. 

With  Lessing’s  thesis  concerning  the  education  of  mankind, 
with  Schiller’s  letters  regarding  ethical  education,  with  Goethe’s 
great  didactic  novels,  with  Fichte’s  addresses  to  the  German 
nation,  and  with  Herbart’s  general  pedagogy  a  new  epoch  in 
pedagogical  science  was  introduced,  in  whose  completion  the 
present  is  occupied,  not  in  the  sense  of  dead  knowledge  which 
rejoices  in  the  storing  up  of  many  books,  but  in  the  direction 
of  a  power  permeating  the  lives  of  the  people  that  must  and 
will  make  its  influence  felt  on  the  formation  of  the  growing 
generation. 

Wilhelm  Rein 

Jena,  Germany 

Other  articles  on  education  in  Germany  have  appeared  in  the  Educational 
Review,  as  follows  :  The  German  Emperor’s  Address  to  the  Commission  on 
School  Reform  (February,  1891);  Adolf  Diesterweg,  by  Heinrich  Cassel  (April, 
1891);  Contemporary  educational  thought  in  Prussia,  by  Friedrich  Kirchner  (May, 
1891);  Impressions  of  German  schools,  by  John  T.  Prince  (October,  1891);  The 
Prussian  Elementary  Education  Bill,  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (April,  1892); 
Contemporary  educational  thought  in  Germany,  by  Ernst  von  SallwUrk  (April,  1893); 
The  universities  of  Germany,  by  Professor  E.  D.  Perry  (March,  1894);  Educational 
problems  in  Europe,  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (April,  1894);  Contemporary 
educational  thought  in  Germany,  by  Wilhelm  Rein  (May,  1894);  A  school  journey, 
by  C.  C.  Van  Liew  (June,  1894);  Friedrich  Paulsen  (with  portrait),  by  A.  W.  Shaw 
(November,  1894). 


II 


SOME  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES  APPLIED  TO 
EDUCATION 

The  past  two  years  have  been  prolific  in  descriptions  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  American  educational  system  on  the  part  of 
the  many  distinguished  foreigners  who  attended  the  educa¬ 
tional  congresses  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  American  education  is,  in  their  eyes,  its  lack  of  sys¬ 
tem  :  everywhere  they  find  confusion  and  chaos,  a  labyrinth 
without  the  silken  thread  to  guide  them  through  its  mazes. 

It  is  easy  to  reply  to  such  criticisms  that  they  are  but  super¬ 
ficial — the  product  of  a  six  weeks’  or  a  three  months’  hurried 
journey  through  the  Atlantic  cities.  But  the  criticism,  even  if 
founded  on  imperfect  knowledge,  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed. 
It  has  been  good  for  us  to  have  the  mirror  held  up  to  nature’s 
face  in  a  social  and  a  political  way ;  it  is  not  less  desirable  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  in  an  educational  way.  But  a 
candid  examination  of  educational  affairs  in  this  country  must 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  abundant  ground  for  this 
judgment  of  our  visitors.  Confusion  does  exist,  and  order  can 
be  brought  out  of  chaos  only  by  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  The 
sources  of  this  confusion  are  many ;  two  only  will  be  mentioned. 

The  first  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  in  America  forty- 
five  State  (educational  systems  existing  side  by  side,  each  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other,  and  all  differing  alike  in  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  based  and  in  the  details  with  which  they  are 
administered. 

This  seems  at  first  thought  like  a  repetition  of  our  political 
system  with  its  forty-five  different  State  governments,  each 
supreme  in  its  own  sphere  and  all  admirably  adapted  to  serve 
their  own  political  ends.  But  there  are  radical  differences. 
Our  political  system  consists  of  a  large  number  of  wheels  with- 
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in  wheels,  all  so  carefully  adjusted  as  to  avoid  derangement  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  secure  on  the  other  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency  of  administration.  Not  only  does  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  State  governments  and  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  prevent  confusion,  but  the  nice  balance  between  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  and  the  centripetal  forces  secures  that  exact  equilibrium 
from  which  the  perfect  political  circle  results.  The  States 
are  supreme  within  their  own  spheres,  but  by  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land  their  laws  must  be  in  general  conformity,  not 
in  opposition,  to  those  of  the  national  government.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  State  government  to  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law  or 
a  bill  of  attainder  so  long  as  the  United  States  Constitution 
expressly  forbids  such  measures  on  the  part  either  of  the 
national  Congress  or  of  the  individual  States.  Moreover,  there 
is  in  many  instances  a  tendency  toward  a  general  uniformity  of 
State  law  and  custom  even  on  matters  not  specified,  as  in  the 
universal  practice  of  holding  State  elections  in  November  and 
in  the  method  of  choosing  presidential  electors.  The  pres¬ 
ent  tendency  is  apparently  in  the  direction  of  still  greater 
uniformity. 

But  in  education  there  is  no  parallel.  Not  only  is  there  no 
national  system  by’ which  those  of  the  States  may  be  measured, 
but  there  is  no  uniformity  among  the  different  States  them¬ 
selves.  Moreover,  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  custom 
within  the  same  State.  Each  local  community,  each  private 
school,  each  college  within  a  State  is  free  to  manage  its  own 
affairs  as  it  pleases.  The  result  of  this  is  endless  confusion. 
One  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  college  world.  Not 
only  is  there  no  uniformity  of  State  law  in  regard  to  what  shall 
constitute  a  college,  but  strange  anomalies  are  found  within 
the  same  State.  New  York  has  within  its  borders  Columbia 
College  with  property  amounting  to  $i  5,000,000  and  Cornell 
University  with  its  $7,000,000,  but  until  within  four  years  it 
has  been  possible  for  ordinary,  advanced,  and  honorary  degrees 
to  be  conferred  in  New  York  by  so-called  colleges  not  only 
having  not  one  penny  of  endowment,  but  actually  bankrupt. 
The  law  of  1892  now  makes  it  impossible  for  any  institution  to 
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be  incorporated  in  the  State  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees 
unless  it  has  resources  amounting  to  at  least  $500,000.  In  the 
State  of  Indiana,  a  few  years  since,  an  institution  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  degree-conferring  powers,  having  a  total  endowment 
of  $10,000.  In  another  locality  the  citizens  of  the  town  met  and 
decided  that  the  interests  of  the  place  would  be  furthered  by  the 
establishment  of  a  college.  It  was  thereupon  voted  that  $50,000 
be  raised  for  that  purpose.  In  a  large  religious  body  a  few  years 
since  the  establishment  of  a  university  controlled  by  the 
denomination  was  urged.  “Let  us  have  the  largest  and  finest 
university  in  the  country,”  exclaimed  one  enthusiastic  member, 
“even  if  we  have  to  raise  $500,000  for  it.”  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  colleges  with  endowments  ranging  from  $5,000,000 
to  $20,000,000  complain  that  the  degree-conferring  power  is 
granted  to  institutions  whose  equipment  for  work  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  $10,000. 

Another  illustration  of  this  confusion,  growing  out  of  the 
laissez-faire  policy  of  each  State,  is  found  in  the  ill-defined 
powers  of  the  governing  boards  of  colleges.  In  some  cases 
such  boards  have  general  control  of  the  educational  policy  of 
the  institutions  under  their  care,  in  others  they  are  its  financial 
administrators,  in  others  their  functions  are  purely  ornamental. 
Moreover,  in  general,  such  governing  boards  are  practically 
irresponsible.  If  a  trustee  is  guilty  of  embezzlement,  he  is  tried 
by  the  civil  law  of  the  State.  But  no  matter  how  serious  his 
mismanagement,  if  it  fall  short  of  an  actual  violation  of  the 
law,  there  is  no  way  of  calling  him  to  account  for  it.  Every 
governing  board  therefore  makes  as  well  as  administers  and 
interprets  its  own  laws,  without  the  safeguard  found  in  the 
English  Constitution  of  remaining  in  office  only  so  long  as  it  can 
retain  on  its  side  the  majority  of  its  constituents.  In  the 
tenure  of  office  also  there  is  lacking  the  safeguard  of  “during 
good-behavior”  that  always  accompanies  a  political  life  position. 

In  a  similar  way  each  college,  in  its  external  administration, 
is  a  law  unto  itself.  It  determines  its  own  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  arranges  its  own  curriculum,  and  grants  degrees  practi¬ 
cally  as  it  pleases,  though  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
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State.  Each  college  also,  in  its  own  internal  administration, 
develops  its  government  according  to  its  individual  will.  It 
may  be  governed  by  its  president,  ruling  as  an  absolute 
monarch,  or  the  faculty  may  constitute  an  advisory  body.  It 
may  be  wholly  without  an  executive  head  and  governed  by  its 
faculty  on  the  principles  of  pure  democracy.  The  student 
body  may  in  its  turn  exemplify  the  principle  of  extreme  indi- 
vidualism,  as  in  one  institution  where  the  intensely  critical 
spirit  prevails,  while  the  opposite  principle  may  be  found  in  a 
neighboring  college  whose  students  are  its  “thick  and  thin” 
supporters. 

The  college  thus  represents  extreme  local  independence, 
both  in  its  relation  to  the  State,  in  its  governing  body,  in  its 
external  and  internal  methods  of  administration,  and  in  the 
political  spirit  developed  within  the  student  body.  It 
resembles  the  old  New  England  town  meeting  and  the  South¬ 
ern  plantation  in  being  a  unit  in  itself,  without  necessary 
organic  connection  with  other  similar  units.  It  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  separatist. 

The  first  cause  of  confusion  in  the  educational  world,  there¬ 
fore,  seems  to  be.  the  existence,  side  by  side,  of  so  many 
entirely  different  State  systems  of  education,  with  the  result¬ 
ing  local  independence  of  each  educational  community. 

A  second  cause  of  this  confusion  grows  out  of  the  lack  of  an 
interstate  educational  citizenship.  In  the  political  world  a 
resident  of  Rhode  Island  may  without  let  or  hindrance  become 
a  resident  of  Georgia,  and  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  become 
a  citizen  of  California.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
not  only  defines  citizenship,  but,  like  the  previous  Articles  of 
Confederation,  it  assures  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.  But  the 
educational  system  has  nothing  corresponding  to  this,  for  we 
lack  as  yet  a  basis  for  a  similar  educational  citizenship.  It  is 
now,  as  a  rule,  impossible  for  a  student  to  be  transferred  from 
one  college  to  another,  grade  for  grade;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
the  policy  of  many  colleges  to  make  entrance  as  difficult  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  students  who  come  from  other  institutions.  Yet  it  is 
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often  the  case  that  the  best  students  in  a  class  desire  to  change 
colleges  with  the  object  of  broadening  their  educational  hori¬ 
zon,  and  the  claim  practically  advanced  by  very  many  colleges 
that  their  standards  are  higher  than  those  of  other  institutions 
is  an  untenable  one. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  historical  origin  of  this  condition 
of  confusion.  It  comes,  first  of  all,  from  the  spirit  of  excessive 
individualism  that  controlled  our  early  political  life.  The 
town  meeting  in  New  England,  and  the  plantation  at  the 
South,  were  the  isolated  political  units  out  of  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  that  political  life  that  grew  restive  under  all  external 
control.  Since  1607  and  1620  political  aims  and  ideals  in 
America  have  undergone  a  radical  change.  The  isolated  town 
or  plantation  has  developed  into  a  colony,  the  colony  into  a 
State,  and  the  political  horizon  of  the  State  is  no  longer  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  own  boundary  lines.  Out  of  an  inorganic  agglom¬ 
eration  of  political  units  has  been  developed  a  strong,  compact, 
organic  union,  having  a  vigorous  national  life. 

The  development  of  our  educational  system  has  not  kept 
pace  with  this  political  development.  The  excessive  individ¬ 
ualism  that  found  expression  in  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  in 
the  opposition  throughout  New  England  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  the  war  of  1812  and  the  events  immediately 
preceding  it,  in  the  Nullification  Ordinance  of  South  Carolina, 
and,  later,  in  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  still  has  its 
counterpart  to-day  in  the  educational  world.  Excessive  indi¬ 
vidualism  everywhere  prevails,  and  with  the  same  results  as  in 
the  political  world.  The  New  England  town  meeting  and  the 
Southern  plantation  were  self-centered  in  their  interests — the 
same  spirit  to-day  is  found  almost  universally  in  the  college 
world.  There  is  a  lack  of  familiarity  in  many  colleges,  not  only 
with  the  actual  work  done  in  other  institutions,  but  even  with 
their  ideals  and  with  the  personnel  of  their  faculties.  A  few 
illustrations  may  suggest  this  fact.  Two  Harvard  graduates, 
one  a  Harvard  professor  and  the  other  also  a  professor  in  a 
well-known  college,  were  recently  shown  through  the  buildings 
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of  a  woman’s  college.  At  the  close  of  their  visit  their  guide 
said  to  them,  “There  are  really,  you  know,  but  two  places  in 
this  country  where  one  can  get  a  real  college  education,  here  and 
at  X.  [naming  a  neighboring  college  for  men,  not  in  Massachu¬ 
setts].’’  A  prominent  college  president  not  long  since  gave  an 
address  on  the  higher  education  of  women.  His  statements 
in  regard  to  it  were  based  on  a  single  visit  he  had  paid  to  one 
college  for  women  twenty  years  before,  although  he  lived 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  two  well-known  colleges  for  women. 
Two  professors  working  in  the  same  subject,  who  had  been 
connected  for  ten  years  with  colleges  only  fifty  miles  apart, 
were  recently  introduced  to  each  other  in  a  neighboring  town. 

One  result  of  this  lack  of  educational  hospitality  is  that  by 
it  every  institution  is  put  on  the  defensive.  It  leads  to  the 
spirit  that  says,  “We  have  as  good  advantages  as  other  insti¬ 
tutions,’’  not  to  the  one  that  says,  “Is  this  institution  as  good 
as  it  can  be  made?’’  Our  magazines  teem  with  articles  on 
American  colleges  and  universities,  all  written,  however,  by 
persons  connected  with  the  college  of  which  they  write,  and 
therefore  written  in  this  defensive  spirit.  The  desire  to  seek 
the  truth,  whatever  its  results  may  be,  does  not  seem  always 
to  be  present. 

We  are  fast  outgrowing  this  provincialism  politically.  We 
go  abroad  for  a  comparative  study  of  European  political  sys¬ 
tems;  we  investigate  municipal  government  in  London,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Dresden,  and  Berlin;  every  college  offers  courses  in  the 
methods  of  government  found  in  England,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many  ;  even  the  spirit  that  boards  an  incoming  Atlantic  steamer 
bearing  a  distinguished  visitor  and  asks,  “What  do  you  think 
of  America?’’  is  but  the  expression  of  the  desire  to  measure 
ourselves  politically  by  other  standards  than  our  own. 

It  is  true  that  something  has  also  been  done  to  lessen  the 
grasp  that  educational  provincialism  has  on  our  colleges.  It 
has  been  diminished  through  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
American  students  in  foreign  universities;  although  many 
times  they  have  returned  with  their  horizon  broadened  toward 
the  East,  but  not  toward  the  West  or  the  South.  Their  out- 
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look  is  still  toward  an  arc,  not  the  circumference  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  circle.  Much  has  also  been  done  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  through  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Southern 
students  in  Northern  colleges  and  the  frequency  with  which 
Western  students  go  East  for  their  education.  But  all  this  is 
little  in  comparison  with  what  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Three  things  are  suggested  by  the  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  thus  far  : 

First,  our  educational  system  has  lagged  far  behind  our  polit¬ 
ical  system  in  its  development.  Second,  it  is  impossible  for 
our  educational  and  political  systems  to  develop  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Third,  the  further  development  of  our 
educational  system  must  be  along  a  line  parallel  with  our  polit¬ 
ical  growth. 

That  our  educational  system  has  thus  far,  in  the  main,  been 
developing  along  the  same  lines  as  our  political  system,  though 
at  a  halting  pace,  is  seen  from  its  retention  or  adoption  of 
political  methods  that  have  been  abandoned.  It  was,  for 
example,  a  constitutional  requirement  in  the  colony  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  until  1662,  that  the  governor  of  the  State  should  be  “a 
member  of  some  approved  congregation,”  and  although  this 
qualification  was  not  legally  enforced  after  that  year,  public 
opinion  enforced  it  until  1809.  But  it  has  been  scarcely  more 
than  a  generation  since  a  tacit,  if  not  an  acknowledged,  require¬ 
ment  has  been  that  a  college  president  should  be  a  clergyman. 
In  more  than  one  college  the  requirement  still  holds.  It  is 
half  a  century  since  Andrew  Jackson  introduced  the  spoils  sys¬ 
tem  into  American  politics,  and  twenty-five  years  since  the  first 
determined  opposition  to  that  system  began.  Its  introduction 
into  the  educational  system  has  been  a  later  growth,  and  as  yet 
scarcely  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  dislodge  it.  Ten  years 
ago  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  elected  by  the 
New  York  State  legislature,  and  the  daily  papers  announced, 
as  his  chief  qualification  for  the  position,  that  he  had  always 
served  well  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party.  A  successor 
was  subsequently  elected  whose  only  qualification  for  the  office 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  the  political  lackey  of  the  politician 
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who  dictated  the  election.  The  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  have  often  been  men  whom  their 
political  party  has  delighted  to  honor.  In  the  Tammany 
camp  in  New  York  City  two  years  ago  trouble  was  brewing 
between  two  leaders,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  four  sisters  of  one 
had  secured  places  as  teachers  in  the  New  York  schools  through 
the  influence  of  the  other.  A  few  years  since  the  resignation 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  large  city  in  Indiana  was 
requested  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Republican  while  the 
majority  of  the  board  of  education  was  Democratic;  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  superintendence  of  the  teaching 
of  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography  should  be  done  after 
approved  Democratic  rather  than  Republican  methods.  Two 
and  a  half  years  ago  the  city  superintendent  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  schools  wrote :  “The  weakest  point  in  our  school  system 
is  the  method  of  electing  teachers.  It  is  purely  a  system  of 
‘personal  patronage.’  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  ‘spoils  system’ 
in  politics.  It  took  root  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  has 
grown  worse  year  by  year.”  It  has  in  fact  too  often  come  to 
be  a  prevailing  theory  in  the  public-school  system  that  anyone 
with  political  influence  knows  how  to  teach.  Even  in  higher 
educational  institutions  the  same  principle  often  prevails,  and 
men  are  elected  college  presidents  who  have  had  no  educational 
experience  whatever.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  success¬ 
ful  business  man,  a  distinguished  clergyman,  or  an  eminent 
political  leader  becomes  equally  successful  in  educational  lines, 
but  such  are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 

Not  only  has  the  spoils  system  been  adopted  from  the  political 
field,  but  “protection  to  home  industries”  has  also  been  natural¬ 
ized.  This  leads  to  the  rule  that  only  residents  of  the  town 
shall  be  appointed  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  and  that  all 
college  officers  shall  be  graduates  of  the  college  to  which  they 
are  appointed. 

The  political  theory  that  every  poor  man  has  a  right  to  share 
in  the  wealth  flowing  from  the  public  treasury,  but  that,  after 
satisfying  his  own  necessities,  he  must  “give  someone  else  a 
chance,”  has  its  counterpart  in  the  prohibition  against  employ- 
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ing  as  teachers  two  or  more  members  from  the  same  family, 
against  employing  married  women  if  their  husbands  are  able 
to  support  them,  as  the  phrase  is ;  and,  in  general,  against  giving 
any  position  to  one  who  does  not  need  the  salary  as  a  means  of 
self-support. 

The  introduction  of  these  principles  into  our  political  system 
has  often  checked  a  broad  and  vigorous  development — they 
are  even  more  pernicious  in  the  educational  world,  where  their 
results  are  intangible  and  cannot  be  combated. 

The  second  conclusion  has  been  stated  to  be  the  ipipossibility 
of  developing  an  educational  and  a  political  system  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  attempt  inevitably  results  in  friction, 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  it  is  repeatedly  made,  and  sound 
political  principles  are  cast  aside  in  favor  of  contradictory  edu¬ 
cational  ones.  Several  illustrations  of  this  principle  may  be 
given.  One  of  our  fundamental  political  principles  is  universal 
manhood  suffrage.  Every  man  has  the  opportunity  of  voting 
for  the  mayor  of  his  city,  for  his  representative  in  Congress,  and 
indirectly  for  the  president  of  the  United  States.  But  college 
faculties  do  not  choose  their  own  president,  they  have  no  vote 
in  the  election  of  college  trustees  who  are  to  rule  over  them, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  they  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  those 
who  are  to  be  their  colleagues.  They  are  educationally  dis¬ 
franchised  in  a  country  one  of  whose  corner  stones  is  universal 
political  suffrage.  An  exception  is  found  in  the  great  State 
universities  whose  regents  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  it 
is  one  reason  for  believing  that  these  universities  are  more  in 
harmony  with  public  opinion  than  are  privately  endowed  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  are  usually  managed  as  close  corporations. 
Another  violation  of  an  universally  accepted  political  principle 
is  found  in  the  establishment  in  a  democratic  country  of  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy  in  college  management.  Not  only  are  college 
faculties  disfranchised  in  the  matter  of  a  choice  of  their 
superior  officers,  but  they  are  often  deprived  of  all  initiative. 
The  president  rules  absolutely,  and  by  appointed,  if  not  by 
divine,  right.  No  more  curious  anomaly  can  be  found  than  the 
existence  in  imperial  Germany  of  self-governing,  democratic 
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communities,  while  in  democratic  America  nearly  every  college 
is  governed  by  an  absolute  monarch.  Again,  the  student  com¬ 
munity  is  often  kept  in  a  state  of  tutelage  through  the  exercise 
of  excessive  paternalism,  with  the  result  that  it  becomes  weak 
and  flabby  in  character;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  through  lack  of 
any  control  whatsoever,  it  loses  all  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  lawlessness  results.  The  best  political  results  are  obtained, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  the  American  people  believes,  by  grant¬ 
ing  a  full  measure  of  political  liberty  and  holding  the  receivers 
responsible  for  its  just  use. 

The  adoption  into  the  educational  system  of  restricted 
suffrage,  monarchical  government,  and  the  repression  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  is  at  variance  with  all  of  our  accepted  political 
theories;  and  it  is  as  fatal  to  vigorous  educational  growth  as 
would  be  their  introduction  into  our  political  life. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  education  suffers  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  adoption  of  antiquated  political  methods  which  have  never 
represented  our  highest  political  ideals,  and  from  its  attempt 
on  the  other  hand  to  employ  principles  not  in  harmony  with 
the  generally  accepted  ideas  of  political  government. 

It  suffers  in  a  third  way  from  its  failure  to  recognize  the 
value  of  other  political  principles  the  adoption  of  which  might 
produce  as  admirable  results  here  as  they  have  done  elsewhere. 
The  most  Important  of  these  principles  is  that  of  federation. 
It  is  this  principle  that  lies  at  the  root  of  our  political  expan¬ 
sion.  It  had  its  origin  in  America  in  the  New  England  Con¬ 
federation  in  1643,  and  in  the  passage  in  the  same  year,  by  the 
Virginia  legislature,  of  an  act  ratifying  and  regulating  com¬ 
merce  with  Maryland.  The  theory  was  at  first  crudely  con¬ 
ceived  and  carried  out,  but  it  has  grown  and  become  perfected 
until  we  believe  that  under  it  we  have  secured  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  administration,  and  at  the  same  time  the  largest 
amount  of  local  liberty.  The  perfect  political  circle  has 
resulted  through  it  in  the  nice  balancing  of  centralizing  and 
decentralizing  forces.  The  application  of  this  political  principle 
would  do  much  to  bring  order  out  of  our  educational  chaos. 

Its  first  beneficial  result  would  be  to  afford  a  means  of  set- 
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tling  the  whole  vexed  question  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
colleges  and  the  secondary  schools;  including  the  subjects  of 
uniform  standards  for  admission,  the  entrance  to  college  by 
diploma  from  duly  certified  preparatory  schools,  and  the 
mutual  acceptance  of  entrance  examinations.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  admit  students  to  college  on  the  diploma 
or  certificate  of  a  secondary  school,  but  so  long  as  each  college 
is  irresponsible  in  its  use  of  this  privilege  the  gravest  difficul¬ 
ties  must  arise.  Students,  moreover,  may  pass  the  entrance 
examinations  of  one  college,  but  if  they  desire  to  6nter  another 
college  of  equal  grade  another  examination  is  required. 

Another  gain  would  be  found  in  the  ease  with  which  a  stu¬ 
dent  could  pass  from  one  college  to  another.  We  have  much 
to  learn  from  Germany  in  this  regard.  One  of  the  strongest 
points  in  the  German  educational  system  is  the  fact  that  a 
student  passes  from  one  university  to  another,  and  receives 
credit  for  the  lectures  attended  elsewhere  from  the  university 
from  which  he  finally  receives  his  degree.  Such  a  policy 
results  in  a  far  wider  educational  vision  than  is  possible  with 
us.  A  federation  through  which  the  students  of  all  colleges 
within  the  federation  could  pafes  from  one  to  another,  grade  for 
grade,  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  lessen  our  present 
deplorable  provincialism  in  education  and  to  cultivate  intel¬ 
lectual  and  educational  hospitality. 

A  political  federation  does  not  mean  absolute  identity  of 
custom,  but  it  does  mean  harmony  of  custom.  An  educa¬ 
tional  federation  would  not  reduce  all  institutions  to  the  same 
dead  level,  but  it  would  make  it  possible  for  all  educational 
forces  to  act  in  harmony  instead  of  counteracting  each  other 
as  is  now  the  case.  The  present  tangent  line  of  each  college 
would  coincide  with  the  circumference  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  circle.  The  absolute  local  independence,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  establishment  of  a  thousand  varying  standards,  would  give 
way  to  a  general  flexible  standard.  Only  thus  can  strength  be 
secured.  “We  must  all  hang  together  or  we  shall  all  hang 
separately,”  were  the  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress. 
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So  perfectly  has  this  system  been  developed  politically  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  insurmountable  objections  to  it 
educationally.  Such  a  league  might  well  be  founded  by  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  true  that  all  colleges 
could  not  be  admitted  to  it,  but  as  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  been  left  in  the  position  of  Territories  until  they 
have  proved  their  right  to  statehood,  so  weak  and  inferior  col¬ 
leges  could  be  refused  admission  until  worthy  of  being  received 
either  through  increased  endowments,  or  improved  facilities,  or 
a  raising  of  the  standard  of  work.  The  effect  of  such  a  tem¬ 
porary  refusal  of  admission  would  be  to  strengthen  and  im¬ 
prove  the  work  in  order  to  gain  admission  into  the  federation. 

That  such  a  federation  must  come  in  time  seems  inevitable. 
The  germs  of  it  already  exist  in  the  State  university  systems 
of  the  West,  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  the  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the 
Association  of  Colleges  of  the  North  Central  States,  and  the 
recently  formed  Association  of  the  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  In  still  other  ways  a  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  rnade,  as  in  the  relation  established  between 
Chicago  and  its  affiliated  colleges,  the  recent  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club  and  a  committee  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  still  more 
recent  conference  at  Columbia  College,  February  i,  of  the 
representatives  of  leading  Eastern  colleges  in  regard  to  uni¬ 
form  requirements  for  admission  to  college.  Something  has 
also  been  done  in  the  same  direction  through  the  formation  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  and  a  more  hospitable 
college  spirit  has  grown  up  through  the  organization  of  uni¬ 
versity  clubs  in  all  our  large  cities.  Could  there  grow  from 
these  local  federations,  as  yet  purely  advisory  in  character,  a 
national  federation  with  powers  to  initiate  and  carry  out  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  interests  of  education  in  general,  not  of  one  col¬ 
lege  in  particular,  the  present  tangled  lines  of  our  educational 
system  would  speedily  be  straightened  out. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Lowell,  in  his  Eve  of  the  French  revolution,  says. 
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“It  is  characteristic  of  the  European  family  of  nations,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  other  great  divisions  of  mankind,  that 
among  them  different  ideals  of  government  and  of  life  arise 
from  time  to  time,  and  that,  before  the  whole  of  a  community 
has  entirely  adopted  one  set  of  principles,  the  more  advanced 
thinkers  are  already  passing  on  to  another,”  The  description 
may  well  apply  to  the  relation  between  the  political  and  the 
educational  systems.  Yet  in  methods  of  government  it  has 
been  the  representatives  of  the  state,  not  those  of  education, 
who  have  been  the  advanced  thinkers  and  have  passed  on  to 
higher  ideals.  The  leaders  of  the  political  world  have  aban¬ 
doned  as  no  longer  tenable  the  theories  of  absolute  monarchy, 
restricted  suffrage,  political  separatism,  unrestricted  power,  and 
the  doctrine  that  “to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.”  But 
though  the  hold  of  these  theories  on  education  is  still  strong, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  is  weakening,  and  that,  before 
many  years  have  elapsed,  an  harmonious  development  of  the 
educational  and  political  systems  along  parallel,  not  divergent, 
lines  will  have  begun;  that  order  will  have  come  out  of  chaos; 
and  that  with  the  extension  of  educational  suffrage,  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  above  all,  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  national  educational  federation,  educa¬ 
tion,  like  politics,  will  have  passed  on  to  higher  ideals  and 
greater  achievements. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon 

Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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AIDS  TO  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

A  Herbartian  watchword,  to  which  all  school  men  assent 
whatever  their  attitude  toward  Herbartian  metaphysics,  is. 
Educate  for  citizenship.  Two  recent  volumes  *  by  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw  are,  then,  of  especial  interest  to  school  men  since,  by  giv¬ 
ing  many  concrete  illustrations  of  methods  whereby  city  life 
has  been  rendered  more  wholesome  and  attractive,  they  furnish 
us  higher  ideals,  toward  which  we  may  confidently  strive. 
True,  the  citizenship  which  Dr.  Shaw  describes  is  municipal 
citizenship,  but,  as  these  volumes  make  clear  to  us,  the  time  is 
at  hand  wherein  the  great  majority  of  men  in  the  civilized  world 
will  be  living  in  cities.  A  hundred  years  ago.  Burns,  express¬ 
ing  in  “The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night”  the  Scottish  ideal  of 
rural  virtue  and  happiness,  cried : 

“  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia’s  grandeur  springs. 

Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blessed  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content !  ” 

To-day,  however,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  population 
of  Scotland  are  a-chasing  the  deer  in  the  Highlands,  “the  birth¬ 
place  of  valor,  the  country  of  worth,”  or  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  peasant-poet  along  the  banks, and  braes  o'  bonnie 
Doon.  The  city  of  Glasgow'  alone  will  include,  at  the  next 
census,  a  greater  population  than  the  total  rural  population  of 
the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  combined.  Already  seventy-two 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  are  dwellers 
in  towns.  The  same  movement  away  from  the  country  to¬ 
ward  the  city  is  apparent  in  every  nation  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States  as  well.  Indeed,  the  rural  population  of 
the  older  farming  districts  of  agricultural  States  as  far  west  as 

*  Municipal  government  in  Great  Britain,  and  Municipal  government  in  con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  by  Albert  Shaw,  The  Century  Company,  New  York,  1895. 
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Minnesota  and  Iowa  is,  not  merely  relatively,  but  absolutely, 
declining.  Even  here  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmers 
are  migrating  toward  the  towns.  Professor  Willcox  of  Cornell 
University  has  recently  written,  “While  the  dominant  form  of 
migration  prior  to  1870  was  that  from  east  to  west,  the  do¬ 
minant  form  since  that  time  has  been  from  the  country  to 
the  city.”  ’ 

This  recent  change  in  our  condition  from  that  of  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  agricultural  and  rural  life  to  city  life  is  the  explanation 
of  the  timeliness  and  value  of  these  volumes  on  municipal 
government.  Good  citizenship  in  the  past  has  meant  largely 
the  fulfillment  of  rural  obligations  and  duties.  We  now  need, 
however,  to  learn  a  new  set  of  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  civic  virtues;  we  need  “apperceiving  centers”  for 
new  civic  ideals,  the  old  rural  conceptions  having  been,  by 
changed  conditions  of  life,  rendered  obsolete,  or  at  least  inade¬ 
quate.  The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  intelligence  as  to  the 
proper  functions  of  the  city  and  the  possibilities  of  life  therein, 
and  the  means  whereby  these  may  be  realized.  A  good  man 
is  not  of  necessity  a  good  citizen.  Personal  Integrity  is  as 
laudable  a  personal  virtue  as  ever,  but  the  possession  of  a  pure 
and  spotless  character  does  not,  in  itself,  solve  for  any  man  the 
problem  as  to  the  best  method  of  supplying  pure  water  to  a 
city  with  a  million  inhabitants,  or  the  best  method  for  the 
disposal  of  garbage  and  sewage.  For  want  of  intelligence  on 
these  matters  on  the  part  of  citizens,  who  are  personally  per¬ 
haps  noble-minded  philanthropists,  many  thousands  of  children 
die  in  every  large  city  every  year.  By  an  improved  system  of 
drainage,  constructed  within  the  past  quarter-century,  London 
now  saves  fifty  thousand  lives  annually.  In  most  of  the  large 
cities  of  Europe  the  death  rate  within  the  same  period  has 
been  reduced  one-third,  in  some  cases  one-half.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  men  piously  accepted  the  Black  Death  as  an  inscrutable 
dispensation  of  God.  But  the  modern  art  of  city  sanitation 
has  enabled  man  to  defy  the  ravages  of  the  formerly  frightful 
cholera.  In  modern  times  men,  believing  the  distressing  evils 

’  Political  Science  Quarterly,  December,  1895. 
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of  city  life  to  be  irremediable,  stand  appalled  and  practically 
inactive  before  that  fearful  moral  Black  Death  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  slums  of  our  great  cities.  Dr.  Shaw  con¬ 
tends,  however,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  abolish  a  slum  as  to  drain 
a  swamp,  that  its  evil  virus  may  be  easily  destroyed  and  its 
moral  miasma  dissipated.  Men  are  migrating  from  the  coun¬ 
try  into  the  city,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  race 
must  decay  in  city  tenements.  Indeed,  he  maintains  that  city 
life  may  become  more  wholesome,  morally  as  well  as  physi¬ 
cally,  than  rural  life.  The  death  rate  of  the  city  of  Amster¬ 
dam  is  already  less  than  that  of  the  country  of  Holland.  And 
the  moral  and  educational  and  physical  environment  of  the 
city  may  be  made  such  as  to  conduce  to  a  higher  and  better 
life,  and  to  preserve  the  virtue  and  intelligence,  the  industrial 
capacity,  and  the  physical  stamina  of  the  race. 

The  message  of  these  volumes  is,  then,  a  message  of  hope,  a 
hope  not  based,  however,  upon  an  optimistic  ignoring  of  the 
vicious  conditions  that  do  now  exist,  and  have  existed  since  the 
great  cities  sprang  up  with  the  development  of  those  new 
industrial  conditions  which  have  revolutionized  the  industrial 
production  of  the  world.  City  life,  we  are  told,  has  been,  “on 
the  whole,  vicious,”  and  there  is  a  striking  presentation  of  the 
reasons,  perfectly  preventable  reasons,  why  it  has  been  vicious. 
But  life  is  to  be  made  healthier  and  happier,  physically  and 
morally,  in  the  city  than  in  the  country  by  the  working  out  of 
a  series  of  problems  “having  their  economic  and  financial,  their 
political  and  administrative,  their  sociological  and  ethical,  and 
their  technical  and  engineering  aspects.”  In  short,  there  is 
now  developing  a  new  science  and  a  new  art,  the  science  and 
the  art  of  city  government.  Dr.  Shaw  brings  before  us  in 
these  two  volumes  a  mass  of  facts  and  figures  showing  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  this  new  art  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  where,  on 
account  of  the  density  of  the  population,  men  were  compelled 
earlier  to  attempt  a  solution  of  imperative  problems  which 
could  no  longer  be  postponed. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  strongest  impressions  made  by  these 
volumes  upon  the  reader  who  has  not  traveled  about  in 
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Europe,  or  who,  when  traveling  about,  was  engrossed  with  the 
palaces  and  art  galleries,  is  one  of  surprise  at  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  life  in  the  cities  of  the  so-called  Old  World.  We  read 
of  fresh  life  everywhere,  of  activity,  growth,  great  municipal 
enterprises  boldly  inaugurated  and  successfully  achieved. 
Many  are  accustomed  to  think  of  these  Old  World  cities  as 
wanting  in  enterprise,  or  even  as  being  in  a  state  of  stagnation. 
But  judged  even  by  the  census  returns  alone,  most  of  the  cities 
of  Germany,  for  example,  have  more  than  kept  pace  with 
American  cities  which  were  of  equal  size  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Berlin  has  grown  faster  than  New  York,  Hamburg  than 
Boston,  Leipsic  than  San  Francisco,  Cologne  than  Cleveland, 
Dresden  than  New  Orleans.  And  although  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha  made  phenomenal  gains  from 
1880  to  1885,  their  growth  from  1885  to  1890  was  quite  dis¬ 
tanced  within  that  period  by  the  growth  of  several  German 
cities  of  equal  size.  Even  “quaint  old  Nuremberg,”  with  its 
perfectly-preserved  Middle  Age  architecture,  and  its  fine  medi¬ 
aeval  flavor  generally,  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  which  any 
of  our  enterprising  young  cities  might  well  be  proud.  This 
recent  rapidity  of  growth  is  characteristic,  though  not  always 
to  the  same  degree,  of  the  cities  of  all  European  countries. 
“Nearly  every  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,”  we  are  told, 
'‘has,  within  a  generation,  experienced  what  Western  American 
towns  term  a  ‘boom.’  ”  Turin,  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  are 
growing  at  surprising  rates.  Naples  is  undergoing  a  trans¬ 
formation.  Her  “picturesque”  but  unsanitary  ancient  quar¬ 
ters,  dating  back  to  Greco-Roman  times,  are  in  process  of 
complete  demolition  and  reconstruction.  Rome  will  soon 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  modern  cities.  The 
new  Via  Dante  in  Milan,  with  its  main  sewers,  and  in  addition 
its  subways  on  either  side,  six  feet  by  four,  for  electric  wires, 
gas-pipes,  water-mains,  etc.,  considered  as  a  street,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Even  Spain  is  awakening,  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  Damascus  have  cast  off  their  century-long  slumbers 
and  are  taking  on  the  municipal  appointments  of  modern 
towns. 
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If  then,  as  Dr.  Shaw  ventures  to  suggest,  "American  cities 
are  meagerly  provided  with  the  best  modern  facilities,  and 
make  but  a  sorry  show  in  comparison  with  European  cities,” 
the  explanation  can  hardly  be  our  rapid  growth.  German 
cities  have  grown  even  more  rapidly,  and  in  addition  are  stag¬ 
gering  under  the  burden  of  a  huge  military  establishment,  a 
burden,  indeed,  which  saps  a  large  part  of  the  resources  of 
nearly  every  European  country.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  constant  drain  for  the  support  of  military  armaments,  the 
costliness  and  magnificence  of  the  municipal  appointments  and 
undertakings  of  many  European  cities  are  the  admiration 
and  the  despair  of  the  Tammany-ruled  American  expert 
observer. 

Another  impression  produced  upon  the  reader  of  these 
volumes  will  doubtless  be  one  of  surprise,  not  merely  at  the 
magnitude  of  these  municipal  undertakings,  but  at  their 
variety.  Nearly  every  form  of  human  activity  seems  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  one  city  or  another 
between  John  O’Groat’s  House  and  Constantinople.  Theories 
as  to  what  constitutes  proper  municipal  activity,  or  proper 
municipal  inactivity  rather,  do  not  seem  to  have  paralyzed 
the  initiative  of  the  Old  World  municipalities.  The  city  of 
Glasgow  owns  and  operates  its  own  street  car  service,  its  own 
slaughter-houses,  its  own  water-works  and  gas-works.  It  sells 
gas  cooking-stoves  and  lets  them  out  on  hire.  It  has  built 
model  tenement  houses  and  rents  them  at  paying  rates.  It 
carries  on  municipal  lodging  houses,  family  homes,  and  a  house 
for  women.  It  maintains  public  wash-houses,  where  for  a 
penny  an  hour  a  woman  may  have  use  of  all  conveniences  for 
laundry  work.  The  city  even  takes  in  washing,  “drawing  its 
patronage  from  all  classes  of  society,”  this  enterprise  being 
carried  on  to  pay  off  the  first  cost  of  the  public  wash-houses 
and  the  public  swimming-baths,  which  at  the  low  rates  charged 
pay  running  expenses  only.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  munic¬ 
ipality  has  expended  the  greater  part  of  its  energy  upon  far 
more  important  enterprises  than  its  public  wash-houses  and 
laundry.  These  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  scope  of  munic- 
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ipal  activities.  The  municipality  in  reality  created  the  city 
in  the  first  instance  by  dredging  the  little  .river  Clyde  into  an 
ocean  highway,  and  it  has  not  hesitated  to  assume  any  func¬ 
tion  which  promised  well  for  the  prosperity  and  attractiveness 
of  the  city  thus  created. 

We  read  of  municipal  activities  of  wide  scope  everywhere. 
In  Germany  there  are  municipal  savings-banks  and  pawn¬ 
shops;  in  France,  school  savings-banks,  which  are  branches  of 
the  municipal  savings-bank;  technical  schools  and  trade 
schools  are  maintained  everywhere;  Paris  sets  aside  a  sum 
annually  for  the  support  of  art ;  it  also  furnishes  warm  lunches 
to  school  children  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay,  gratuitously  to  those  who  cannot ;  it  grants  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  toward  the  cost  of  school  excursions. 
Barcelona,  Spain,  has  created  its  own  harbor;  Hamburg’s  new 
docks,  the  finest  in  the  world,  have  been  recently  completed 
at  a  cost  of  forty  million  dollars;  municipal  acquisition  of  the 
London  docks  is  in  the  programme  of  the  progressives,  and  also 
a  gymnasium  and  swimming-baths  in  connection  with  every 
school,  and  free  meals  in  the  schools  in  the  poorer  districts, 
and  pianos  in  the  schoolrooms  everywhere.  Truly,  there 
would  seem  to  be  justification  for  Dr.  Shaw’s  conclusion:  “In 
the  theory  and  art  of  modern  city-making,  collectivism  has  a 
large  and  growing  place.  The  municipal  corporations,  until 
recently  rather  passive  as  political  and  social  organisms,  are 
now  becoming  highly  conscious  of  their  organic  entity,  and 
highly  active  in  extending  old  functions  and  assuming  new 
ones.”  The  following  programme,  surely  no  trivial  one,  is  said 
to  be  the  a,im  of  the  German  city:  “The  German  city  holds 
itself  responsible  for  the  education  of  all;  for  the  provision  of 
amusement  and  the  means  of  recreation  ;  for  the  adaptation  of 
the  training  of  the  young  to  the  necessities  of  gaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood ;  for  the  health  of  families;  for  the  moral  interests  of 
all;  for  the  civilizing  of  the  people;  for  the  promotion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  thrift;  for  protection  from  various  misfortunes;  for  the 
development  of  advantages  and  opportunities  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  industrial  and  commercial  well-being,  and  incident- 
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ally  for  the  supply  of  common  services  and  the  introduction 
of  conveniences.” 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  functions  assumed  by 
the  European  municipality,  and  the  wide  range  of  these  activi¬ 
ties,  a  vital  question  that  will  doubtless  arise  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  in  regard  to  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of  the 
municipal  administrations.  Concerning  this  matter  we  are 
set  at  ease.  We  find  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs  to 
be  in  general  conducted  on  business  principles,  rather  than  on 
political  principles.  So  far  as  possible  every  municipal  enter¬ 
prise  is  made  to  pay  for  itself.  That  is  to  say,  it  pays  running 
expenses,  interest  on  the  “plant,”  and  a  contribution  to  the 
sinking-fund,  which  will  in  a  generation  or  so  pay  off  the  bonds 
given  for  the  first  cost,  making  the  “plant”  at  the  end  of  the 
period  the  free  property  of  the  city.  Thus  though  the  debt 
of  many  cities  seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  large,  yet  the 
greater  portion  of  these  debts  was  incurred  in  establishing  such 
municipal  enterprises  as  gas,  water,  tramways,  markets,  etc., 
which  are  self-supporting  and  do  not  add  one  iota  to  the  tax- 
rate,  and  which,  indeed,  after  the  first  cost  has  been  met,  will 
bring  in  a  handsome  income  into  the  city  treasury  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  upon  those  municipal  undertakings,  such  as  public  edu¬ 
cation,  trade  schools,  parks,  etc.,  which  cannot  ordinarily,  with 
due  regard  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  community,  be  made 
self-sustaining.  Indeed,  it  is  said  of  the  city  of  Birmingham 
that  the  community  is  richer  by  two  or  three  dollars  for  every 
dollar  of  the  forty  or  fifty  millions  that  the  corporation  has 
dared  to  borrow  and  invest. 

This  business  administration  of  municipal  affairs  seems  to 
yield  excellent  results.  We  are  told  that  the  burden  of  taxes 
in  English  and  in  American  towns  is  about  the  same,  but  “that 
the  citizens  of  English  towns  obtain  far  more  than  Americans 
for  the  money  they  pay  to  the  local  tax-gatherers,  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  any  discussion.”  For 
example,  Glasgow’s  streets  (18 1  miles)  are  swept  every  night, 
and  sprinkled  in  summer  when  necessary.  The  net  cost  is 
thirty-five  cents  per  capita  per  annum.  We  are  also  told  that 
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British  politicians  do  not,  indeed  cannot,  exploit  the  slum  vote, 
and  that  the  whole  body  of  men  in  Glasgow  who  are  ignorant, 
vicious,  and  irresponsible,  is  practically  outside  the  pale  of 
politics.  The  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  streets  of 
Paris  for  the  year  1894,  including  paving,  sweeping  every 
morning,  and  sprinkling,  was  less  than  fifty  cents  per  capita. 
The  author  refrains  from  stating  the  cost  of  the  street  mainte¬ 
nance  of  German  cities,  because  it  is  so  small  that  he  is  afraid 
he  would  not  be  believed  by  American  municipal  authorities. 
And  yet  he  has  the  hardihood  to  say,  “The  maintenance  of  the 
streets  in  general  is  so  much  better  than  anything  in  America, 
that  comparisons  are  humiliating.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  why  the  streets  of  Hanover,  which  are  beauti¬ 
fully  paved  and  kept,  should  be  better  than  those  of  Jersey 
City  or  Newark,  which  cities  are  as  large  as  Hanover,  and  as 
rich,  though  their  streets  are  probably  the  meanest  and  for- 
lornest  in  the  whole  civilized  world.”  As  an  illustration  of 
“the  superiority  of  sound  business  methods  in  Germany  over 
wasteful  political  methods  in  America,”  we  have  the  significant 
assertion  that  in  the  period  from  1870  to  1890,  every  dollar 
spent  upon  paving  the  streets  of  Berlin  accomplished  more 
than  ten  dollars  spent  upon  the  streets  of  New  York.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  novel  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  business 
methods  is  Berlin’s  success  with  her  drainage  system,  which  is 
at  present,  we  are  told,  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  And  yet 
there  is  every  expectation  that  the  produce  of  the  sewage 
farms  in  connection  with  the  drainage  system  will  pay  back  the 
great  cost  of  the  “plant”  (thirty  million  dollars),  with  interest 
and  expenses,  and  also  yield  a  surplus  to  be  applied  to  other 
municipal  purposes.  We  read  also  of  “sound  administrative 
methods”  and  “freedom  from  even  the  suspicion  of  jobbery”  in 
connection  with  the  great  improvements  of  the  recently 
awakened  Italian  cities. 

The  explanation  of  the  efficiency  of  European  municipal 
government  is  already  given  by  implication.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  first  condition  for  a  changed  life  is  a  deep  conviction  of 
sin,  it  would  seem  that  a  perusal  of  these  volumes  would  pro- 
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mote  in  Americans  that  humility  which  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  We  are  told,  that  which  we  ourselves  do  know,  viz., 
that  “the  term  Municipal  Government,  in  the  United  Stat-’s, 
is  suggestive  of  attempts  to  emancipate  our  great  towns  from 
the  control  of  corrupt  and  inefficient  men,  to  the  end  that  the 
revenues  may  be  honestly  collected  and  expended  and  public 
work  properly  performed,  and  that  the  police  power  may  be 
purified  from  its  taint  of  alliance  with  injustice  and  crime.” 
This  is  municipal  misgovernment  as  we  know  it.  And  yet 
the  government  of  our  great  cities  need  not  of  necessity  be 
a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  Christendom,  for  "in  Europe  the 
honesty  and  efficiency  of  municipal  government  are  not  seri¬ 
ously  in  question  anywhere.”  It  is  reassuring  to  read  of  the 
high  character  of  English  and  German  councilmen,  that  there 
membership  in  the  city  council  is  a  title  of  dignity  which  mer¬ 
chants,  professional  men,  and  scholars  are  usually  eager  to 
hold.  The  great  historian,  Mommsen,  is  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Berlin.  The  years  when  Joseph  Chamberlain  was 
mayor  of  Birmingham  and  a  member  of  its  city  council,  before 
Parliament,  the  Cabinet,  and  national  affairs  absorbed  his 
activity,  are  still  characterized  in  Birmingham  as  “the  Cham¬ 
berlain  era.”  Furthermore,  the  permanence  of  the  tenure  of 
office  of  the  members  of  the  city  council  makes  the  municipal 
government  practically  a  government  by  experts,  and  the  city 
is  thus  exempt  from  the  foolish  waste  inevitable  from  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  new  men  and  changes  of  plans  and  policy.  These 
expert  councilmen  have  also  the  benefit  of  expert  assistance  in 
every  department  of  municipal  activity.  Indeed,  the  late  Dr. 
Forckenbeck,  mayor  of  Berlin,  was,  so  to  speak,  a  professional 
expert  mayor,  who  made  a  reputation  as  mayor  of  Breslau,  and 
was  therefore  invited  to  become  mayor  of  Berlin.  Here  the 
mayor’s  first  appointment  is  for  a  term  of  twelve  years,  and  his 
tenure  of  office  is  practically  for  life,  provided  his  administra¬ 
tion  be  successful.  The  mayor  of  Berlin  is  not,  one  may 
readily  believe,  a  mere  figure  head  whose  duty  is  to  preside  at 
banquets  and  on  state  occasions.  Doubtless  the  fact  that  in 
Berlin  the  mayor’s  professional  reputation  is  at  stake,  to  some 
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extent  explains  the  difference  already  referred  to  between 
the  cost  and  the  quality  of  street  pavements  in  Berlin  and  in 
New  York. 

Americans  should,  however,  clearly  recognize  what  is 
involved  in  this  efficient  expert  administration  of  municipal 
affairs.  The  American  tradition  of  rotation  in  office,  which 
grew  up  while  rural  conditions  still  prevailed,  when  public 
matters  were  comparatively  simple  and  easily  learned  by  any 
citizen  of  fair  ability,  is  not  conducive  to  the  highest  efficiency 
in  the  management  of  so  complex  a  body  as  a  highly  organized 
municipality.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  rotation  in 
office  is  to  make  impossible  the  development  of  a  non-political, 
permanent,  skilled,  efficient  body  of  city  officials.  It  thus 
detains  a  city  from  passing  on  out  of  essentially  village  con¬ 
ditions.  A  million  inhabitants  living  in  contiguity  do  not 
necessarily  make  a  city.  Their  overgrown  village  may  make 
merely  an  aggregation  of  cheap  houses  and  dirty  streets,  which 
aggregation  is,  speaking  biologically,  still  in  the  protoplastic 
state,  having  no  structure,  no  organs,  no  head. 

There  exist,  however,  municipalities  whose  organism  is  not 
of  this  low  order,  wherein,  through  the  service  of  honest, 
efficient,  expert  officials  in  association  with  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  respected  citizens,  life  is  made  more  rich  and  full 
to  the  humblest  citizen.  For  example,  the  cities  of  Germany 
and  of  France  maintain  municipal  savings-banks.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  bank  accounts  in  France  averages  one  for  every  family, 
including  the  rural  population.  In  the  city  of  Aachen,  Ger¬ 
many,  apparently  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  holds 
a  bank  book.  If  thrift  be  a  virtue,  then  it  would  appear  desir¬ 
able  for  the  municipality  to  maintain  a  savings-bank  on  the 
broad  ground  of  promoting  the  general  welfare.  All  men  and 
women  engaged  in  reform  movements  know  that  saloons  and 
slums  are  both  effects  and  both  causes.  Slums  breed  saloons 
and  saloons  breed  slums.  Everywhere  in  Europe  the  munici¬ 
palities  are  now  engaged  in  abolishing  the  slums,  not  by 
means  of  a  crusade,  but  by  the  permanently  effective  action  of 
honest,  intelligent,  public-spirited  city  councils.  Slum  prop- 
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€rty  is  to  the  landlord  profitable  property.  The  city  council 
requires  the  private  owner  to  pull  down  his  wretched,  unsani¬ 
tary,  overcrowded  tenements,  which  are  a  menace  to  public 
health  and  morals,  and  to  rebuild,  if  he  wishes  to  rebuild,  in 
accordance  with  approved  plans  for  sanitary  construction ;  or 
else,  as  in  the  case  of  Naples  and  Glasgow,  the  council  takes 
possession  of  whole  districts  on  the  ground  of  public  safety, 
and  reconstructs  the  entire  region.  Thus  the  death  rate  of 
the  city  is  markedly  reduced,  and  its  attractiveness  in  other 
respects  greatly  increased.  For  scores  of  other  illustrations  of 
beneficent  municipal  activities  one  need  but  turn  over  the 
pages  of  these  volumes. 

Surely  one  may  indulge  the  hope  that  America,  exempt 
from  the  burden  of  huge  military  armaments,  may,  ere  the 
twentieth  century  has  far  advanced,  contain  many  cities  which 
shall  have  reached  the  high  ideal  toward  which  Paris  has 
already  pointed  the  way.  Dr.  Shaw  affirms  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  such  hopes  and  such  ideals :  “The  experience  of  Paris, 
candidly  studied,  ought  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
there  is  no  modern  community  of  civilized  men  which  cannot 
afford  to  provide,  for  its  areas  of  dense  population,  the  most 
perfect  public  appointments  that  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  have  discovered  and  prescribed.  Well  made  and 
clean  streets,  good  water,  proper  drainage,  convenient  transit 
facilities,  complete  schools,  thorough  sanitary  organization, — 
these  at  least  should  be  considered  the  irreducible  minimum. 
No  city  should  think  itself  rich  enough  to  prosper  without 
them,  and  no  city  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot  afford  them  if  it 
has  any  reason  whatever  for  continued  existence.  But  further 
than  this  indispensable  minimum,  any  city  may  hopefully 
bend  its  energies  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  finest  flowers 
and  fruits  of  culture  and  art.  Paris  has  exemplified  these 
propositions  with  an  unfaltering  faith  in  science,  in  art,  and  in 
civilization  that  deserves  our  homage.” 

These  volumes  will  reveal  to  many  a  reader  a  higher  ideal 
of  the  possibilities  of  life  in  communities  whose  affairs  are 
efficiently  and  honestly  administered.  And  hence  their  great 
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value  and  timeliness  now,  when  the  desire  for  a  better  admin¬ 
istration  of  municipal  affairs  is  so  universal  and  widespread. 
They  are  not  merely  a  technical  account  of  the  organization 
of  municipal  administration,  but,*by  describing  the  ends  that 
city  governments  are  organized  to  accomplish,  and  by  showing 
how  these  ends  are  actually  attained,  they  give  clearness  and 
definiteness  to  municipal  ideals,  which  were  before,  perhaps,  a 
vague  aspiration,  a  nameless  longing  for  something  better  than 
we  had  known. 

College  classes  beginning  the  study  of  American  municipal 
affairs  could  find  no  better  introduction  to  the  subject  than 
these  volumes,  which  give  a  point  of  view  and  a  standard. 
Having  mastered  the  English  municipal  system, — which  is 
simple  in  its  framework,  while  its  methods  and  results  are 
intelligent  and  furnish  good  practical  working  ideals, — the 
student  may  then  proceed  to  study  the  very  irregular  organi¬ 
zation  of  American  cities  with  some  kind  of  chart  to  guide 
him.  The  best  available  introduction  to  the  study  of  munici¬ 
pal  government  in  general,  for  either  the  college  student  or  the 
mature  citizen  of  riper  experience,  is  the  Municipal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain. 

These  volumes  are  destined  to  exert  upon  American 
thought  an  extensive  and  highly  instructive  educational 
influence. 

Richard  Jones 

SVVARTHMORE  COLLEGE 


IV 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  aimed  at  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  secondary  schools;  but  its  influence  could  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  that  period  of  instruction,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
grammar  and  primary  grades  received  almost  as  many  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  modification  of  their  work  as  the  secondary  schools 
themselves.  This  report,  while  by  no  means  ignoring  the  need 
of  properly  trained  teachers,  offered  no  plan  for  securing  this 
training,  and  made  no  especial  appeal  for  advance  in  this 
direction. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  had  to  do  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  work  of  the  lower  grades,  and  was  made  by  men 
for  the  most  part  who  have  had  their  thought  centered  upon 
this  period  in  education.  It  remained  for  this  report,  and 
these  men,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  training  teachers 
for  secondary  schools,  and  to  offer  a  plan  for  its  proper  accom¬ 
plishment.  There  was  reason  for  this  order  of  progression 
from  the  lower  schools  to  the  higher.  And  this  reason  lies  in 
the  historical  development  in  education  ;  for  while  the  Jesuits 
at  a  very  early  period  saw  the  necessity  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  incorporated  it  into  their  system,  and  the  Pietists 
with  their  wider  curriculum  sought  to  satisfy  the  same  need, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  real  impulse  to  the  training  of  teachers 
came,  not  from  the  universities,  nor  from  the  secondary  schools, 
but  from  men  who  attacked  the  problem  of  education  from 
another  side — from  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel,  and  those  men 
who,  developing  their  thoughts,  have  revolutionized  the  work 
of  the  primary  schools.  This  solution  for  an  improvement  in 
the  schools  has  worked  its  way  gradually  upward,  till  we  see  it 
thoroughly  established  in  Germany  in  the  Gymnasiums  and 
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Real-schools,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  lay  its 
hand  upon  the  sanctuary  of  the  university. 

There  are  other  reasons  in  the  very  nature  of  the  problem 
why  it  should  have  presented  itself  for  solution  more  forcibly 
in  the  work  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  child  than  in  that  of  the 
later  years.  The  child  is  mentally  farther  separated  from  his 
teacher  than  the  youth.  He  is  almost  another  kind  of  being. 
The  method  of  mere  “telling,”  which  may  go  on  with  apparent 
success  in  the  more  advanced  work,  plainly  fails  here.  We 
must  either  wait  for  the  age  to  come  when  the  child  can  be  edu¬ 
cated  by  “telling,”  or  devise  a  new  method.  To  do  this  we 
must  study  the  child, — what  he  knows,  what  he  does,  what  he 
can  know  and  can  do ;  the  how  and  the  why  of  it.  Thus  the 
problem  presented  itself  more  clearly  at  this  period,  and  its 
conditions  at  first  seemed  less  complex  than  the  problem  of 
method  in  the  work  of  secondary  schools.  But  the  study  of 
psychology  in  the  child  has  made  it  evident  that  the  problem, 
which  at  first  seemed  comparatively  simple,  was  exceedingly 
complex,  not  less  so,  indeed,  than  the  problem  presented  in  the 
later  life  of  the  child,  and  that  properly  there  is  no  line  of 
demarkation,  but  the  problem  is  continuous.  The  demand  for 
a  quick  method,  especially  in  learning  foreign  languages,  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  charlatan  proclamations  of  a  Ratke  or 
a  Basedow,  has  given  place  to  a  calm  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  didactics  on  its  theoretical  as  well  as  on  its  experi¬ 
mental  side.  The  conviction  that  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is 
learned  is  of  full  as  much  importance  as  what  is  learned,  has 
gained  more  and  more  a  deep  hold  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  think  upon  the  problem  of  education. 

All  these  facts,  together  with  the  success  of  the  training  of 
teachers  thus  far  achieved  in  the  lower  grades,  have  made  the 
question  of  the  training  for  the  secondary  schools  only  one  of 
time  and  opportunity.  The  question  of  how  has  been  really 
more  pressing  for  an  answer  than  that  of  zvhy. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  methods  employed  in  this  advance 
in  the  work  should  be  more  or  less  of  an  application  to  the  new 
circumstances  of  the  wisdom  gained  by  experience  in  the 
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earlier  work.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  suggestions  offered 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commitee  of  Fifteen  on  the  Training  of 
Teachers.  Under  the  direction  and  advice  of  Superintendent 
Horace  S.  Tarbell,  the  chairman  of  that  sub-committee,  the 
work  of  training  teac'hers  for  secondary  schools  has  been  under¬ 
taken  in  Providence,  following  closely  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  report  of  the  committee.  Providence  is  an  especially  for¬ 
tunate  field  for  the  initial  work.  It  is  the  site  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  possesses  a  growing  graduate  department,  and 
President  Andrews  has  given  his  hearty  support  to  the  under¬ 
taking.  It  possesses  a  high-school  system  which  ranks  among 
the  first  in  the  country.  Its  high-school  pupils  now  number 
1374,  and  its  committee  on  high  schools  is  progressive  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  school.  The  work  of  training  is 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  at 
the  university  as  the  unifying  head.  This  work  extends  over 
a  period  of  two  years,  or  rather  is  intended  to  cover  that  period. 
As  this  is  the  first  year  of  the  undertaking,  the  attempt  is 
being  made  to  cover  the  two  years’  work  in  one. 

The  first  year  is  a  course  in  pedagogy  open  as  an  elective  to 
the  seniors  of  the  university  or  to  graduate  students.  It  deals 
with  the  history  of  educational  theories  and  practice,  with  the 
theory  of  pedagogy,  with  the  practical  problems  of  education, 
so  far  as  they  are  applications  of  the  theory.  It  seeks  to 
broaden  the  view  of  the  future  teacher  by  making  him 
acquainted  with  the  whole  field  of  education  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  university,  and  provides  for  observation  of  typical 
schools  and  methods.  For  the  success  of  the  plan  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  best  scholars  and  able  men  of  the  senior  class 
be  attracted  to  this  elective  course.  Such  has  been  the  good 
fortune  at  Brown. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  school  committee  of  the  city  ap¬ 
point,  from  those  who  have  taken  this  course,  a  certain  number 
who  shall  fill  positions  of  student-teachers  in  the  high  schools. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  high  schools  eight  student-teachers 
thus  employed.  The  aim  is  that  as  far  as  possible  the  work  of 
the  student-teacher  shall  be  under  the  same  conditions  as  that 
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of  a  regular  teacher.  To  this  end  he  is  given  control  and 
management  of  a  class,  not  for  a  few  days,  but  for  at  least  a 
half  year.  The  head  teacher  of  the  department  to  which  he  is 
assigned  becomes  his  critic-teacher,  and,  where  possible,  teaches 
another  division  going  through  the  same  work  as  the  division 
assigned  to  the  student-teacher.  If  the  student  is  assigned  two 
divisions  in  two  different  subjects,  and  these  are  changed,  when 
practicable,  at  the  end  of  the  half  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
student  will  have  had  practical  work  under  careful  advice  in 
four  different  branches;  or  the  work  may  be  arranged  to  give 
practical  work  throughout  the  year  in  a  single  branch — inten¬ 
sively  rather  than  extensively.  The  student  also  has  assigned 
to  him  practical  work  in  discipline,  and  in  that  clerical  work, 
and  work  of  details,  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  school.  In 
all  this  he  does  his  share  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  experienced  teachers.  The  student-teacher  thus  does  the 
work  of  a  regular  teacher  in  all  respects  except  that  he  is 
occupied  for  only  somewhat  more  than  half  the  regular  time. 

For  the  service  thus  rendered  by  the  student-teacher,  the 
city  pays  half  the  salary  of  a  full-time  teacher.  The  working 
of  the  details  of  the  system  are  clearly  shown  by  the  letter  of 
instructions  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  critic-teachers : 

A  PLAN  FOR  WORK  OF  STUDENT-TEACHERS 

1.  Each  student-teacher  to  have  the  conduct  of  classes  in  at 
least  two  branches  of  study ;  in  each  branch  to  be  assigned  to 
a  critic-teacher  for  advice  and  criticism. 

2.  At  least  once  a  week  the  student-teacher  to  visit  a  class 
in  each  of  the  two  branches  so  assigned,  preferably  that  of  the 
critic-teacher — the  teacher  visited,  previous  to  the  lesson,  to 
explain  the  object  of  the  lesson,  points  to  be  brought  out, 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  on  the  part  of  the  subject  and  on 
the  part  of  the  class.  The  critic-teacher  to  make  assignments 
for  such  visiting  in  consultation  with  the  principals  at  the 
beginning  of  each  week. 

The  critic-teacher  in  each  branch  to  arrange  that  in  the 
course  of  the  year  the  student-teacher  shall  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  master  the  organization  and  method  in  that  branch 
throughout  the  school. 

3.  Once  a  week  the  student-teacher  to  present  to  the  critic- 
teacher  of  the  branch  a  written  plan  for  a  lesson  to  be  given 
on  a  day  fixed  by  the  critic-teacher,  and  to  be  conducted  on 
that  day  in  the  presence  of  the  critic-teacher;  such  written 
plan  to  be  kept  on  file. 

4.  Once  a  week  student-teachers  to  attend  a  critique,  in 
one  of  the  two  branches  assigned,  and  in  the  presence  of  all 
student-teachers  in  that  branch,  the  critic-teacher,  and  the 
instructor  in  pedagogy,  to  read  a  written  account  and  criticism 
of  the  last  lesson  attended  by  the  critic-teacher,  or  to  present 
such  written  work  as  the  critic-teacher  in  that  branch  may 
appoint.  This  criticism  to  be  discussed  by  {a)  the  other 
student-teachers;  (^)  the  critic-teacher;  (t:)  the  instructor  in 
pedagogy. 

5.  Once  a  month  all  student-teachers  to  meet  the  principals 
and  the  instructor  in  pedagogy ;  those  student-teachers  called 
upon  to  present  reports  on  disciplinary  work  with  criticisms; 
these  reports  to  be  followed  by  criticisms  as  in  4. 

6.  The  principals  to  arrange  for  the  student-teachers  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  organization 
and  methods  in  all  branches  of  the  school. 

7.  Each  critic-teacher  to  make  the  work  with  the  student- 
teacher  assigned  to  him  as  systematic  as  possible,  and  to  this 
end  a  half  hour  conference  once  a  week  is  suggested. 

The  critiques  mentioned  are  for  groups  of  branches  rather 
than  single  branches,  thus :  languages,  English,  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  history.  The  work  of  a  critique  may  not  always 
be  the  report  of  a  lesson.  It  may  deal  with  the  subject  of 
method  in  a  wider  sense,  the  method  pertaining  to  a  course 
instead  of  a  single  lesson,  to  questions  of  value,  or  other  sub¬ 
jects  as  occasion  may  suggest.  The  critiques  prove  to  be  the 
center  of  the  system  around  which  the  other  work  revolves, 
and  are  of  value  alike  to  student  and  critic. 

It  is  not  the  intention,  however,  to  omit  work  in  theory  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  practical  teaching.  This  work  is  to  be  car- 
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ried  on  also  during  the  second  year,  and  the  student-teachers 
are  to  meet  the  professor  in  pedagogy  once  a  week  in  a  semi¬ 
nary,  where  the  theoretic  side  is  to  be  studied  and  advanced 
work  undertaken.  It  has  been  found  that  a  living  worth  is 
infused  into  this  work  through  the  practical  and  earnest  pur¬ 
pose  of  those  who  engage  in  it.  It  is  believed  that  this  com¬ 
bination  of  theory  and  practice  is  the  only  true  solution  of 
the  problem  of  training  teachers;  and  that  the  practice  must 
be  real  teaching,  and  not  play  teaching. 

In  order  that  the  undertaking  shall  be  a  success,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  must  show  itself  profitable  in  at  least  three  direc¬ 
tions:  on  the  side  of  the  university,  on  the  side  of  the  high 
schools  and  the  school  committee  of  the  city,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  students  being  trained  for  teachers.  It  is  believed  that 
the  plan  is  of  such  a  character  that  all  these  three  ends  are 
secured. 

Nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  Brown  University 
engage  in  teaching  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  many  of 
them  follow  teaching  as  a  profession.  Brown  may  well  be 
proud  of  her  history  when  she  counts  the  number  of  notable 
names  that  rank  high  among  the  eminent  teachers  of  to-day. 
None  of  the  smaller  colleges  can  show  a  better  record.  She 
has  a  record  to  maintain  also  as  being  the  first  college  in  the 
country  to  establish  a  professorship  of  didactics.  With  this 
history  and  these  surroundings  the  college  cannot  hesitate  to 
foster  the  undertaking,  and  not  simply  from  a  spirit  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  but  even  from  a  spirit  of  tangible  profit.  The  idea  of 
continuity  in  education,  which  has  come  to  us  through  Froebel, 
is  making  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  field  of  education, 
and  we  hear  not  only  of  the  necessity  of  transition  classes  to 
cover  the  break  between  kindergarten  and  primary  schools, 
but  that  the  break  must  be  closed  up  between  the  grammar 
school  and  the  high  school,  and  between  the  high  school  and 
the  college.  Of  all  the  breaks  in  the  educational  system,  that 
is  the  worst  which  comes  at  the  end.  Anything  which  shall 
introduce  the  college  graduate  into  practical  life,  and  bridge 
the  chasm  which  separates  school  from  life,  is  of  utmost 
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importance  to  the  system  of  education.  It  is  just  this  which 
the  system  of  training  before  us  claims  to  do.  It  is  a  transi¬ 
tion  class  for  the  college  course,  and  as  such,  if  successfully 
conducted,  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the 
university. 

The  first  objection  raised  against  the  plan — for  there  are 
always  objectors  for  every  new  undertaking — was  from  the 
side  of  the  high  school.  “This  plan,”  it  was  said,  “may  be 
very  good  for  the  student-teacher,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  scholar.”  Now  this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Indeed,  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  work  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  be  guilty  in  this  regard.  The  students  who  were  taken  for 
training  would  have  been  appointed  for  full  time  under  the  old 
system,  and  as  only  college  graduates  are  admitted  as  student- 
teachers,  it  is  evident  that  the  standard  of  requirement  has  in 
no  degree  been  lowered. 

Again  it  was  said :  “These  student-teachers  will  devote  their 
energy  to  their  work  as  graduate  students  at  the  university,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  work  as  teachers.”  Neither  has  this 
proved  to  be  the  case.  The  student-teachers  have  not  shown 
the  slightest  inclination  to  look  upon  their  teaching  as  any¬ 
thing  but  of  the  first  importance.  Their  teaching  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  utmost  interest  and  patient  work.  The  teach¬ 
ing  comes  first,  all  else  is  secondary.  This  success  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  they  feel  that  they  are  on  probation,  and  that 
excellent  work  may  secure  a  full-time  appointment  for  next 
year,  if  not  in  this  school,  in  one  equally  good,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  freshness  and  vigor  which  otherwise  would  be 
distributed  over  the  full  time  of  teaching  is  now  concentrated 
on  half  that  time.  Their  work,  too,  receives  much  more  care¬ 
ful  oversight  than  has  been  given  heretofore  to  newly  appointed 
teachers,  and  this  oversight  is  given  with  greater  freedom  and 
accepted  with  greater  readiness  and  satisfaction  than  heretofore. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  teaching  done  by  the  student-teacher 
that  the  school  looks  for  its  chief  profit.  In  every  school 
there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  stagnation  and  mechani¬ 
cal  work.  The  older  teachers  fall  into  ruts,  and  the  younger 
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ones  soon  come  to  imitate  them.  The  problem  always  is  to 
inspire  the  progressive  teacher  and  drive  the  careless  and 
unconcerned.  Now  it  is  just  this  service  which  the  plan  of 
training  before  us  aims  to  do.  The  progressive  teacher  is 
inspired  by  being  looked  to  as  a  leader  by  the  student-teachers 
assigned  to  him.  The  student-teachers  bring  from  their  work 
in  pedagogy  new  thoughts,  which  their  fellows  must  master  or 
fall  in  the  estimation  of  the  student-teachers.  The  careless 
teacher,  if  there  be  such,  feels  that  eyes  are  on  his  work  and 
ears  are  listening  to  his  instruction,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but 
in  a  spirit  of  criticism.  The  presence  in  a  school  of  eight  or  ten 
bright  young  men  and  women,  who  are  studying  earnestly  the 
problem  of  education  in  the  light  of  its  latest  development, 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  leaven  which  shall  quietly  and  surely  leaven 
the  whole  lump. 

From  these  student-teachers  the  recruits  to  fill  the  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  school  are  to  be  taken. 
Such  new  appointments  may  be  the  cream  of  those  trained  in 
the  school,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  already  proven  to  be  successful  teachers.  Above  all 
things,  the  hope  of  a  school  is  in  its  teachers. 

Is  the  plan  such  as  to  be  profitable  to  the  student-teacher? 
Setting  aside  those  elements  which  are  of  the  greatest  weight, 
the  proper  knowledge  of  one’s  profession,  and  all  that  that 
involves,  we  consider  the  question  purely  from  a  utilitarian 
point  of  view.  The  student  finds  offered  him  upon  graduation 
what  is  practically  a  fellowship  in  pedagogy  of  four  hundred 
dollars.  If  he  is  bright  and  a  willing  worker  he  may  take  his 
A.  M.  degree  at  the  university,  with  pedagogy  for  his  major 
subject,  in  one  year.  This  privilege  of  continued  work  at  the 
university  is  one  always  highly  prized  by  that  very  class  of  men 
who  are  most  likely  to  choose  the  profession  of  teaching.  Will 
his  preparation  enable  him  to  get  a  better  position  as  a  teacher, 
or  to  do  better  work  when  he  has  obtained  a  position?  The 
growing  demand  for  trained  teachers  and  the  statistics  gathered 
from  the  experience  of  .teachers  of  the  lower  grades,  where 
training  has  had  a  time  to  prove  itself,  answer  this  question 
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decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  The  remarkable  advance  in 
thought  along  all  the  lines  of  work  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  so 
many  colleges,  the  advance  of  schools  of  training  and  their 
affiliation  with  colleges,  the  repeated  proposition,  and  not  un¬ 
fulfilled  even  now,  that  teaching  shall  be  recognized  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  by  the  establishment  of  professional  schools  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine;  all  this 
points  to  a  demand  for  training  on  the  part  of  candidates  for 
work  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  thorough  belief  that  this 
will  produce  better  teachers  than  the  old  way  of  ignoring  every 
other  qualification  except  scholarship. 

That  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  is  a  desideratum  all 
are  agreed ;  that  its  present  beginnings  are  only  the  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  a  general  movement  is  patent  to  all  who  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  with  any  care.  Whether  the  Providence 
experiment  is  destined  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  successful  way,  time  alone  can  tell.  But  this  is  sure: 
whatever  the  method  of  training  shall  be,  practice  in  actual 
teaching  must  form  a  large  and  essential  part  of  the  course, 
and  this  the  Providence  experiment  fully  recognizes. 

Walter  Ballou  Jacobs 


Brown  University 


V 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INTEREST 

Interest  is  neither  a  modern  nor  a  distinctively  Herbartian 
idea.  Moses  and  Homer  felt  and  expressed  interest,  and  they 
knew  well  how  to  excite  it.  It  is  a  common  everyday  concep¬ 
tion,  and  its  value  as  a  condition  for  successful  study  is  com¬ 
monly  recognized.  Everyone  knows  that  what  is  interesting 
is  influential,  and  everyone  thinks  that  instruction  should  be 
interesting 

But  it  is  surprising  how  insignificant  a  place  the  subject 
holds  in  the  literature  of  psychology  and  pedagogy.  The 
term  does  not  occur  in  the  ihdex  or  in  the  table  of  contents  of 
very  many  standard  books  on  philosophy  or  psychology,  even 
recent  ones,  except  those  belonging  to  the  Herbartian  school. 
The  word  is  not  very  easily  found  in  the  text  of  such  authors 
as  Sully,  Ladd,  Baldwin,  and  Dewey,  and  the  idea  appears 
only  in  subordinate  relations.  In  the  great  work  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  the  nearest  to  a  discussion  of  interest  that 
we  find  is  a  passage  on  “The  love  of  action  signalized  as  a 
fact  in  human  nature  by  all  observers.”  Turning  to  books  on 
education  especially,  we  expect  to  find  the  topic  treated  at 
length.  But  where  do  we  find  any  extended  discussion  of  it? 
Laurie,  Payne,  Fitch,  and  Compayre  make  only  slight,  though 
clear,  reference  to  it,  and  do  not  attempt  to  analyze  or  eluci¬ 
date  it.  Even  Bain  and  Herbert  Spencer,  whose  undercurrent 
of  thought  suggests  it  all  the  time,  do  not  give  anything  like 
prominence  to  the  idea.  Our  own  well-known  educational 
writers,  until  very  recently,  have  referred  to  interest  as  some¬ 
thing  taken  for  granted  rather  than  as  a  fundamental  matter 
calling  for  distinct  and  earnest  treatment. 

What  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  rather  meager  and  inci¬ 
dental  disposal  of  the  subject  in  psychological  and  educa¬ 
tional  literature?  Is  it  not  a  fact  of  primary  consequence?  Is 
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the  idea  a  subordinate  or  incidental  one,  rather  than  funda¬ 
mental?  Is  it  not  a  salient  thing  in  education?  Or,  has  it 
been  neglected?  It  is  certainly  true  that  every  great  poet, 
epic  or  dramatic,  who  has  charmed  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion,  and  has  put  his  conceptions  into  the  common  thought  of 
the  race,  did  so  through  his  power  to  awaken  interest.  Every 
prophet,  every  orator,  every  artist,  and  every  teacher  who 
ever  spoke  or  sung  or  wrought  or  taught  with  power  attained 
his  mastery  through  the  interest  which  he  was  able  to  develop, 
first  in  himself  and  then  in  all  whom  he  influenced. 

The  educational  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
since,  did  not  discuss  interest ;  but  did  not  Montaigne  and 
Ascham  and  Comenius  and  Locke  and  Rousseau  condemn 
the  methods  of  their  time  because  they  failed  to  nourish  the 
interest  of  the  learner?  What  but  appreciation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  awakening  interest  led  Comenius  to  make  an  illus¬ 
trated  text-book?  What  else  produced  the  finite?  When 
we  come  to  Pestalozzi  at  the  threshold  of  our  own  century, 
we  do  not  hear  even  from  him  much  on  the  subject  of  inter¬ 
est,  but  he  is  always  showing  you  how  to  be  interesting  and 
making  you  feel  interested ;  he  is  himself  aglow  with  interest, 
so  that  for  him  to  talk  about  it  would  be  quite  superfluous. 

Is  interest,  then,  something  to  be  assumed — to  be  allowed  to 
spring  up  spontaneously,  or  not,  as  may  happen — or  ought  it 
to  be  investigated  and  understood  and  then  intelligently  culti¬ 
vated?  The  Herbartians  have  assigned  to  interest  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  pedagogy;  they  have  attempted  to  study  its 
nature  and  the  conditions  and  means  of  its  development,  and 
they  have  sought  to  make  its  cultivation  a  direct  object  of 
instruction  and  training.  Surely,  in  doing  this  they  have  ren¬ 
dered  education  very  great  service. 

What  do  we  mean  by  interest?  Is  there  in  the  idea  any¬ 
thing  more  than  is  obvious?  Is  not  the  common  meaning  of 
the  word  the  correct  one?  We  sometimes  lose  the  sense  of  a 
common  word  by  trying  to  explain  it.  But  sometimes  the 
very  familiarity  of  a  term  conceals  its  true  and  larger  signifi¬ 
cance.  I  think  it  is  so  in  this  case. 
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First,  let  us  glance  at  the  etymology.  Inter  esse,  “to  be 
between.”  Between  what?  Between  the  thing  and  every¬ 
thing  else,  that  is,  close  upon  it,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  matter. 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  thing,  you  are  “right  in  it.”  If  you 
are  not  interested  in  a  matter,  you  might  as  well  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  it  for  any  good  it  will  do  you,  because  you  are 
“not  in  it.”  Indeed,  I  think  that  this  word  brings  to  us, 
down  from  the  old  practical  Roman  days,  the  very  same 
subtile  idea  that  the  favorite  colloquialism  of  the  day  expresses. 
But  more  exactly,  what  do  we  mean  when  we  say  we  are  inter¬ 
ested?  VVe  usually  mean,  do  we  not,  first,  that  we  are 
attracted  toward  something;  second,  that  we  find  pleasure  in 
attending  to  it;  and  third,  that  attending  to  it  is  easy?  But 
we  know  that  these  characteristics  of  interest  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  its  essential  nature.  Interest  is  something  deeper.  Com¬ 
monly  what  is  interesting  is  attractive  and  pleasurable,  but  we 
are  not  attracted  toward  everything  that  interests  us.  We 
may  be  intensely  interested  in  a  thing  that  is  repulsive  or 
even  disgusting.  A  rattlesnake  in  the  attitude  to  strike 
would  command  our  interest,  but  would  not  attract  us. 
Sometimes  the  thing  which  chains  our  interest  is  painful 
instead  of  pleasurable.  And  while  attention  to  an  interesting 
object  is  spontaneous,  sustained  pursuit  of  it  may  not  be  easy. 
Interest  is  not  at  all  the  sensation  of  gliding  down  hill  on  ice. 
It  is  rather  the  sensation  of  exertion,  of  rising  to  a  higher 
position  against  gravitation.  The  pleasure  of  interest  is  not 
the  sensation  of  moving  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
but  rather  the  zest  of  overcoming  resistance. 

The  chief'  element  in  interest  is  spontaneous  activity,  a  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  soul  of  greater  or  less  strength  to  go  forward  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  object.  It  is  mental  momentum.  To  use 
physical  terms,  a  man’s  ability,  his  mental  power,  is  the  poten¬ 
tial  energy  of  the  man.  His  interest  in  any  matter  that  engages 
his  attention  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  his  mind  at  the  time. 

Is  interest,  as  a  mental  state,  intelligence,  feeling,  desire,  or 
will?  It  is  all  of  these.  It  is  intellectual;  the  energy  of  the 
soul  in  apperceiving,  in  imagining,  in  thinking,  is  interest.  But 
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we  feel  interest  in  whatever  we  attend  to  with  sufficient  spon¬ 
taneous  energy.  Emotion  and  desire  enter  into  every  intellec¬ 
tual  state  that  is  energetic  enough  to  be  called  interest.  And 
we  take  interest  in  the  thing  that  is  really  interesting  to  us. 
We  choose  or  consent  to  be  interested,  or  else  we  never  really 
become  interested. 

The  objects  toward  which  the  interested  soul  tends  or  faces 
are  various — at  least  they  should  be.  There  are  various  kinds 
of  interest.  The  interest  with  which  we  examine  a  strange- 
looking  package  left  on  our  table,  which  may  be  a  token  of 
affection  or  a  dynamite  cartridge,  is  very  different  from  the 
interest  with  which  we  study  an  exquisite  picture.  The 
interest  we  take  in  the  first  check  that  is  handed  to  us  payable 
to  our  order  after  the  long  vacation  is  genuine  interest,  but  it 
is  not  much  like  that  we  feel  in  the  outcome  of  a  yacht  race — 
on  which  we  have  no  money  staked,  of  course ;  nor  is  it  like  the 
interest  we  feel  when  informed  that  a  note  which  we  endorsed 
a  while  ago  is  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for  collection,  and 
that  he  does  not  know  where  to  find  the  maker. 

Herbart  classified  the  kinds  of  interest  under  two  heads,  as 
follows 

I.  Interest  from  knowledge,  embracing;  i.  Empirical  inter¬ 
est,  that  is,  pleasurable  mental  excitement  produced  by  the 
apperception  of  what  is  novel  or  varied.  It  is  curosity,  won¬ 
der,  inquisitiveness.  2.  Investigating  or  speculative  interest, 
which  is  directed  toward  causes,  consequences,  relations,  and 
uses  of  things.  It  is  the  interest  which  impels  the  child  to 
ask  questions.  This  interest  has  developed  science,  philos¬ 
ophy,  history,  and  much  of  literature.  3.  .Esthetic  interest, 
which,  of  course,  is  directed  toward  the  beautiful. 

II.  Interest  from  relationship  with:  i.  Man.  Sympathetic 
interest,  that  which  one  takes  in  the  welfare,  happiness,  and 
things  of  another.  2.  Society.  Social  interest,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  only  extended  to  many  and  to  bodies  of  fellow- 
men.  This  interest  may  be  patriotism  or  philanthropy  or  loy- 

'  This  classification  is  set  forth  very  tersely  in  De  Garmo’s  Herbart  and  the 
Herbartians,  p.  6o. 
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alty  to  any  body  with  which  one  may  associate  himself,  as  his 
church  or  school  or  club  or  set.  3.  God.  Religious  interest. 

There  are  surely  other  kinds,  some  of  which  seem  as  if  they 
were  as  distinct  as  these,  and  as  important  to  take  account  of  in 
education.  For  instance,  the  interest  which  everyone  feels — 
and  which  every  child  manifests  early — in  his  own  efforts  and 
performances.  The  interest  of  achievement  seems  to  me  to 
rank  by  the  side  of  speculative  interest,  and  to  precede,  in  the 
process  of  development,  sympathetic  interest.  Then  there  is 
the  interest  with  which  everyone  regards  events  that  affect  his 
own  well-being,  success,  comfort,  convenience,  and  the  like. 
The  interest  which  we  take  in  the  prospective  changes  of  the 
weather  is  not  always  strictly  scientific.  The  interest  of  the 
candidate  in  the  returns,  of  the  culprit  in  the  verdict,  etc.,  are 
examples  of  a  kind  of  interest  for  which  I  see  no  place  in  the 
Hcrbartian  classification. 

If  now  the  nature  of  interest  is  correctly  and  clearly  dis¬ 
cerned,  its  value  in  education  and  in  life  must  be  evident. 

Its  relation  to  education  is  twofold,  as  a  means  and  as  an  end. 
In  the  first  aspect  its  value  is  generally  appreciated;  in  the 
second,  it  is  not.  Every  teacher  and  every  intelligent  parent 
knows  that  the  pupil  learns,  not  only  more  easily  but  more 
thoroughly,  what  is  interesting  to  him  than  what  is  not.  That 
interest  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  attention  and  effort  is  a  common  assumption.  It  is,  of 
course,  better  than  fear,  better  than  hope  of  reward,  better 
than  shame  or  pride  or  emulation,  better  than  even  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  duty  and  the  desire  to  become  wiser  or  nobler  or  more 
useful ;  it  i^,  at  least,  a  more  effective  motive  than  these  last, 
for  if  a  real  interest  in  any  matter  exists,  the  energy  of  the 
soul — intellect,  emotion,  desire,  and  will — is  enlisted  in  its 
pursuit. 

But  suppose  my  pupil  is  not  interested  in  what  he  should  do 
or  learn,  what  am  I  to  do  then?  Interest  would  be  the  right 
motive,  of  course,  and  it  would  cause  him  to  do  his  duty  if  it 
existed,  but  it  is  lacking,  and  I  cannot  seem  to  produce  it. 
Must  I  not  find  a  substitute?  My  boy  ought  to  learn  this 
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thing.  Must  I  not  compel  him?  Well,  certainly  if  he  ought, 
he  must.  You  are  entirely  sure  about  the  ought?  Then  it  is 
his  duty  and  yours  that  the  thing  be  done.  Duty  is  impera¬ 
tive.  Are  we,  then,  done  with  interest,  granting  that  we  have 
found  an  effective  motive  in  its  place?  May  I,  a  teacher,  say 
I  wish  my  pupils  were  interested  in  their  work?  They  would 
enjoy  it  so  much  better,  and  teaching  would  be  so  much  more 
agreeable;  but  they  are  not,  and,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  do 
not  succeed  in  making  them  interested,  so  I  have  to  make  them 
learn  some  other  way.  Then  suppose  I  have  taken  high 
ground  and  have  found  in  a  sense  of  duty  a  substitute  for 
interest.  My  pupil  consents  that  it  is  his  duty  to  study,  and 
he  goes  to  work  faithfully.  He  accomplishes  his  task  and  does 
it  well.  Still  he  is  not  interested  and  finds  no  delight  or  spon¬ 
taneous  going  forth  of  his  mind  upon  his  task;  but  he  is  loyal 
and  obedient,  and  my  substitute  for  interest  is  effective.  I 
might  have  found  in  emulation,  or  something  else,  as  efifectiv'e 
a  motive  as  duty,  but  that  would  be  lower  and  attended  with 
moral  peril.  I  have  chosen  the  highest  motive,  and  succeeded 
with  it.  Have  I  not  done  well?  A  good  many  of  us  are 
impelled  to  our  daily  tasks  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Is  that  not 
right?  Certainly  the  conviction  of  duty  is  a  high  motive  in 
education.  Whatever  happens  or  does  not  happen,  we  ought 
zealously  to  perform  our  duty.  If  we  have  not  interest  in 
learning  to  lead  us  on  as  fast  as  we  ought  to  go,  our  convic¬ 
tion  of  duty  should  impel  us  forward. 

Then  duty  as  a  motive  for  learning  is  more  imperative  than 
interest?  Yes;  imperative  is  just  what  duty  is.  But  interest 
is  necessary.  The  relation  of  interest  to  duty  is  plain.  Inter¬ 
est  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  means  leading  to  learning; 
and  since  interest  is  the  appropriate  and  necessary  motive  for 
real  and  effective  study,  it  becomes  duty  to  develop  interest. 
We  cannot  dismiss  the  matter  of  our  pupil’s  interest  in  learn¬ 
ing, — or  our  own, — even  if  we  think  we  have  found  as  effective 
a  means  of  causing  him  to  learn,  because  interest  is  not  merely 
the  best  motive  for  learning,  but  it  is  itself  among  the  primary 
ends  of  education.  Learning  itself  is  not  more  important  to 
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the  man  than  becoming  interested  in  what  is  worthy.  If 
interest  is  the  drift  and  tendency  of  life,  what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  that  that  be  set  right?  This  is  the  aspect  of  the 
subject  which  Herbart  and  his  followers  lay  emphasis  upon.  I 
quote  from  Ufer; 

“Interest  is  the  magic  word  which  alone  gives  to  instruction 
the  power  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  youth,  and  to  render  it  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  call  of  the  master;  it  is  the  long  lever-arm  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which,  easily  and  joyfully  moved  by  the  teacher,  can 
alone  bring  the  youthful  volition  into  the  desired  motion  and 
direction. 

“In  the  many-sidedness  of  interest  the  pupil  is  by  and  by  to 
find  moral  anchorage  and  protection  against  that  bondage 
which  springs  from  the  desires  and  passions;  it  shall  guard 
him  against  all  those  errors  that  are  the  consequence  of  idle¬ 
ness;  it  shall  arm  him  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  it 
shall  reconcile  him  with  life  again,  even  when  a  sad  fate  has 
robbed  him  of  his  dearest ;  it  shall  find  him  a  new  vocation, 
when  he  has  been  crowded  out  of  the  old  one;  it  shall  elevate 
him  to  that  point  of  view  from  which  all  earthly  possessions 
and  all  earthly  endeavor  appear  as  something  incidental,  by 
which  our  real  self  is  not  touched,  and  above  which  tlie  moral 
character  stands  sustained  and  free.” 

The  cultivation  of  interest,  then,  ought  not  to  be  an  inci¬ 
dental,  but  a  principal,  object  of  instruction  and  training.  Can 
interest  be  created?  Or,  is  it  only  to  be  developed? 

If  we  are  right  about  the  nature  of  it,  the  answer  is  evident. 
Interest  arises  spotitaneously  whenever  the  conditions  for  it 
exist.  At  an  early  hour  of  its  conscious  life  every  normal 
child  begins  to  be  interested.  The  development  of  this  inci¬ 
pient  interest  depends  primarily  upon  the  child’s  inherited 
qualities  and  environment,  and  it  is  sure  to  proceed  in  a 
natural  way  through  the  first  months.  But  it  depends  second¬ 
arily  upon  nurture,  training,  and  instruction,  as  well  as  experi¬ 
ence  and  intercourse,  so  its  later  development  becomes  an 
uncertam  and  varying  quantity.  It  cannot  be  created  nor  can 
it  be  wholly  destroyed;  it  always  springs  into  activity  and 
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grows  as  the  child  grows,  but  it  is  liable  in  every  life  to  be 
perverted  and  deadened. 

The  kind  of  interest  that  manifests  itself  earliest,  I  suppose, 
is  curiosity  of  a  feeble  sort,  a  gentle  interest  in  movements  of 
objects,  flitting  lights  and  shadows,  becoming  gradually  a  more 
lively  enjoyment  of  sights  and  sounds  and  touch-sensations, 
until  it  becomes  unmistakable  interest  in  things  and  what  they 
are  made  of  and  what  they  are  good  for.  If  conditions  are  at 
all  favorable,  this  first  kind  passes  into  investigating  and  specu¬ 
lative  interest,  and  the  inquiring  child  becomes  by  and  by  the 
student. 

But  the  infant’s  interest  in  his  own  performances  must  arise 
about  as  early  as  the  interest  in  external  things.  The  baby’s 
unconscious  display  of  interest  in  his  fists  and  toes,  and  in  the 
noises  he  can  make,  and  in  his  success  in  furnishing  entertain¬ 
ment,  has  been  remarked  by  many  observers.  After  a  little 
this  interest  manifests  itself  in  mimic  arts  and  industries,  and 
in  juvenile  deeds  of  daring  and  emprise.  It  may,  by  skillful 
nurture,  become  a  strong  inclination  to  some  useful  industry 
or  devotion  to  an  art.  The  child’s  interest  in  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments,  which  ahyays  shows  itself  early,  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  whole  process  of  his  education.  By  and  by  it 
will  enter  into  the  youth’s  ambition,  and  that  will  be  noble  or 
base,  wise  or  misguided,  according  to  training  and  influence. 
Out  of  this  interest  will  arise  that  which  in  a  large  degree 
will  determine  the  aims  and  ideals  of  life. 

The  egoistic  interest  of  the  child  is  not  long  in  showing 
itself,  perhaps  first  in  baby’s  listening  for  mamma’s  coming, 
and  in  the  lively  joy  that  greets  her  when  she  appears. 
Appreciation  of  the  immediate  needs  of  self  and  regardless¬ 
ness  of  concern  beyond  self  now  characterize  the  early  months. 
This  self-interest  must  grow  and  widen  until  far  on  in  the 
future  it  becomes  foresight,  prudence,  and  care  for  what  is 
most  precious  and  substantial  in  life. 

Out  of  this  self-interest  must  come,  eventually,  interest 
in  the  things  of  others.  To  transform  this  egoistic,  into  a 
lively  sympathetic,  interest  and  then  into  a  general  social 
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interest  is  one  of  the  exceedingly  delicate  tasks  of  child¬ 
training. 

The  development  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  religious  interests, 
beginning  a  little  later,  is  dependent  more  than  the  others 
upon  nurture  and  training. 

The  development  of  interest  then  belongs  to  the  general  life 
process  which  forms  the  individual.  It  is  a  part  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  person,  and  is  likely  to  be  as  imperfect  as  the 
development  of  the  character  in  other  respects.  But  the 
interest  of  the  child  at  any  period  of  its  life  is  as  susceptible  of 
special  cultivation  as  any  other  factor  of  his  character.  To 
understand  how  to  nourish  a  weak,  or  to  correct  a  perverted, 
interest  is  no  more  difficult  than  to  reme'dy  any  other  equally 
fundamental  weakness  or  perversion.  To  find  this  way,  in  a 
particular  case,  must  be  the  task  of  the  one  whose  case  it  w, 
just  as  it  is  her  task  to  find  out  how  to  develop  ability  to  see 
or  think  or  speak  correctly  where  the  power  is  wanting. 

I.  The  primary  condition  of  arousing  interest  is  a  well- 
nourished,  vigorous  brain.  There  is  little  use  trying  to 
develop  a  strong,  healthy  interest  in  anyone  whose  physical 
processes  are  feeble  or  deranged.  The  playground,  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  the  fields  and  woods,  where  mirth  and  action  abound, 
nourish  interest,  because  they  generate  brain  power. 

There  is  a  law  of  life  which  is  too  little  regarded — the  law  of 
rhythm.  In  it  may  be  found  a  secret  of  power  and  of  the 
growth  of  interest.  It  requires  the  rightly  timed  alternation 
of  rest  with  exertion,  of  physical  with  mental  activity,  of  the 
light  with  the  heavy,  of  the  comic  with  the  serious,  of  the  calm 
and  the  pla'cid  with  the  wild  and  impetuous.  We  must  not 
demand  a  steady,  constant  flow  of  interest.  If  we  would  call 
to  strong,  earnest  action  we  must  give  place  to  relaxation. 
The  teacher  who  requires  his  pupil  to  be  at  his  best  all  the 
time,  never  gets  his  best  out  of  him  at  any  time. 

If  interest  wanes  or  fails,  ascertain  first  of  all  whether  it  may 
not  be  a  symptom  of  brain  fatigue,  or  of  feeble  circulation,  or 
insufficient  nutrition,  or  impure  air.  When  you  have  made 
sure  of  the  physical  conditions  then 
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2.  Turn  your  attention  to  apperception.  Give  your  pupils 
that  to  learn  which  will  fit  them.  What  they  ought  to  learn 
depends  upon  what  they  are  prepared  to  do  and  to  feci, 
as  well  as  upon  the  Intrinsic  value  of  the  matter.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  boys  and  girls  have  eyes  and  hands  as  well  as  ears, 
and  that  words  are  less  significant  to  them  than  things  and 
action. 

3.  Interest  is  contagious.  Cultivate  in  yourself  sympathetic 
interest.  Manifest  your  interest  in  your  pupils  freely  and 
warmly.  Be  sincerely  interested  in  their  efforts.  Show  them 
how  you  wish  them  to  succeed.  When  a  pupil  has  struggled 
bravely  with  his  little  task,  and  has  accomplished  it,  do  not 
mind  if  an  exclamation  of  sympathetic  joy  escapes  you. 
“Well  done,  my  boy!”  uttered  in  a  really  triumphant  tone 
has  sent  the  blood  thrilling  through  many  a  boy’s  veins,  and 
made  his  heart  throb  with  a  bounding  joy.  Cultivate  in 
yourself  sympathetic  interest,  and  you  can  easily  nourish  the 
investigating  and  the  aesthetic  interest  of  your  pupils.  Do 
you  love  nature  or  art  or  literature?  Admit  your  pupils  who 
lack  interest,  not  too  many  at  a  time,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
some  of  your  treasures.  Let  them  see  and  feel  your  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  what  is  fine  and  wonderful  and  beautiful.  They  will 
surely  catch  the  infection.  You  will  find  in  this  last,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  entrance  way  to  success  in  nourishing  into 
vigorous  life  that  spontaneous  self-activity  toward  good 
objects  from  which  must  spring  all  worthy  achievement  in  life. 


State  Normal  School, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


W.  E.  Wilson 


The  Herbartian  doctrine  of  Interest  has  also  been  discussed  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  (June,  1895)  and  by  Professor  Frank 
M.  McMurry  (February,  1896). 
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FRANCIS  A.  MARCH— TEACHER* 

Who  shall  do  for  Dr.  March  what  Dean  Stanley  has  done 
for  Arnold,  Ernest  Renan  for  Bishop  Dupanloup,  Cotton 
Mather  for  Ezekiel  Cheever,  what  Demmock  did  for  Francis 
Gardner?  Surely  in  a  brief  paper  no  adequate  estimate  can 
be  made  of  one  who  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the  notable  teachers 
of  this  country.  But  we  may  rejoice  that  a  worthy  study 
of  Dr.  March’s  work  at  Lafayette  will  enrich  our  pedagogical 
and  biographical  literature  in  the  near  future.  My  present 
privilege  is  merely  to  suggest  some  thoughts  that  spring  up 
almost  unbidden. 

One  of  his  favorite  authors,  John  Milton,  in  the  tract  on 
education,  says,  that  all  true  teachers  are  natural,  practical,  and 
noble.  In  theology  the  cry  is  “Back  to  Christ,’’  and  in  educa¬ 
tion  it  is  “Back  to  nature.’’  This  demand  is  but  another 
form  of  the  insistence  that  teachers  must  have  natural  gifts. 
If  Carlyle  be  right,  that  the  teacher  is  the  modern  priest,  then 
he  must  be  “called”  and  ordained,  and  the  proof  of  his  min¬ 
istry  is  to  be  sought  in  his  sympathy  with  nature  and  her  proc¬ 
esses.  We  have  not  at  hand  the  record  of  Dr.  March’s  life 
and  work  at  Swanzey,  Leicester,  Amherst,  and  Fredericksburg, 
but  we  are  sure  the  boys  and  girls  whom  he  taught  in  these 
early  years  were  profoundly  impressed  with  his  naturalness, 
practicableness,  and  nobleness.  Certainly  those  of  us  who 
came  under  his  influence  here  find  it  impossible  to  think  of 
him  without  the  possession  of  those  Miltonic  and  altogether 
necessary  qualities. 

'  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  addresses  given  at  Lafayette  College  at  the  recent 
March  celebration  to  commemorate  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  his  work  at  the  college.  At  the  request  of  the  alumni  Dr. 
Mackenzie’s  address  was  published  in  the  college  weekly,  The  Lafayette,  where 
it  was  seen  by  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review,  who  asked  the  privilege 
of  laying  it  before  a  wider  audience. 
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If  we  should  go  on  to  explain  ourselves  further,  we  would 
recall  his  great  simplicity.  I  know  of  no  writer  whose  style 
more  perfectly  reveals  his  character:  simple,  direct,  noble — 
inestimable  virtues  in  a  teacher.  In  my  day  a  man  read  a 
paper  on  some  philosophical  subject  assigned  by  Dr.  March. 
The  performance  was  involved  and  prolix,  so  that  the  doctor 
asked  the  young  man  to  state  orally  his  ideas.  Something  in 
the  old  recitation  room  over  the  treasurer’s  office,  or  some¬ 
thing  in  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  teacher,  compelled  sim¬ 
plicity  and  ungarnished  truth ;  so  that  the  young  man’s  oral 
statement  won  the  encomium:  “Oh!  but  why  didn’t  you  say 
just  that  in  your  paper.”  There  was  nothing  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  Dr.  March — the  “majesty  throned 
afar”  which  one  feels  impelled  to  approach  in  a  borrowed  or 
unreal  garb.  He  was  so  ingenuous,  open-minded,  and  tolerant 
of  early  ignorance  that  nature’s  best  was  stirred  in  every  pupil. 
What  an  encouragement  it  was  to  us  in  our  first  efforts  at 
originality  of  any  sort  to  be  told  that  “there  never  was  a  pair 
of  eyes  made  not  worth  looking  through.” 

Any  proper  estimate  of  Dr.  March’s  teaching  will  make 
much  of  his  profound  and  wide  scholarship.  In  every  recita¬ 
tion,  at  every  lecture,  it  is  a  first  requisite  that  the  teacher  be 
known  as  thoroughly  furnished.  A  minister  may  maintain 
himself  by  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  his  life,  as  well  as  by, 
or  independent  of,  mere  intellectual  endowments  or  power  to 
fertilize  other  minds.  But  not  so  the  teacher — the  man  who 
is  to  be  revered  as  an  intellectual  father.  It  is  probably  rare, 
if  not  wholly  exceptional,  that  in  a  faculty  as  famous  as  Lafay¬ 
ette’s  has  been,  one  man  should  be  so  esteemed  among  his 
distinguished  colleagues  as  Dr.  March  has  been.  We  recall 
with  just  pride  such  names  as  Junkin,  McCartney,  Gross,  the 
two  Greens,  McCay,  Coffin,  the  two  Porters,  not  to  speak  of 
others.  Surely  among  such  men  honors  were  not  easy.  It 
was  a  vast  intellectual  influence  that  at  every  recitation  such  a 
fountain  of  learning  was  accessible,  no  matter  whether  the 
exercises  were  one  in  politics,  philosophy,  philology,  litera¬ 
ture,  or  the  Scriptures.  Not  that  we  are  aware  of  the  world’s 
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early  and  constant  recognition  as  set  forth  in  the  long  list  of 
his  degrees,  offices,  and  publications,  and  suggested  by  the 
various  titles  of  to-day’s  speeches  and  addresses.  The  best  of 
it  was,  we  were  never  surprised  at  any  new  honor  that  came 
from  Europe  or  America,  for  we  knew  he  fully  deserved  it. 

As  to  the  range  of  his  scholarship  for  teaching  purposes,  the 
younger  Lafayette  men  and  the  outside  public  are  doubtless 
not  fully  informed.  Lafayette  boys  of  the  fifties  and  sixties 
tell  of  his  work  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  so  recently  as  the 
seventies  he  taught  political  economy,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  Story  On  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  mental  philosophy,  besides  the 
wide  range  of  studies  included  under  the  head  of  English.  And 
here  we  may  gratefully  and  admiringly  note  that  he  equipped 
himself  for  this  monumental  work  and  carried  it  on  with  con¬ 
spicuous  fidelity  and  regularity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
no  reputable  insurance  company  would  accept  him  as  a  “risk.” 
Though  his  pen  was  always  busy  with  his  specialty,  a  wide 
and  sound  reading  in  many  other  departments  was  carried  on. 
In  all  this  he  is  the  best  kind  of  example  and  influence  to  our 
teachers,  who  are  too  prone  to  be  narrow  and  barren.  Every 
teacher  trained  by  Dr.  March  must  have  been  powerfully 
influenced  by  this  characteristic  of  the  man.  No  matter  how 
long  the  hours,  how  large  the  schedule,  we  feel  that  breadth, 
depth,  and  growth  of  scholarship  are  possible  because  Dr. 
March  has  shown  them  to  be  possible.  Scholarship  in  our 
colleges  is  to  suffer  an  irreparable  injury  when  the  present 
generation  of  younger  men  are  well  seated  in  the  professorial 
chairs  and  are  unhampered  by  the  counsel  and  example  of  such 
teachers  as  VVoolsey,  Seelye,  Hopkins,  Atwater,  and  March. 
The  colossal  blunder  that  threatens  us  is  the  idea  that  the 
average  freshman  and  sophomore  is  forthwith  to  be  made  an 
“original  investigator,”  and  needs  the  “direction”  of  a  special¬ 
ist.  We  have  not  been  quite  brave  enough  in  this  country, 
but  at  Oxford  and  in  Germany  they  have  taken  the  census, 
and  the  world  is  told  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  even  university 
students  are  idlers,  who  need  stated  duties  and  constant  drill. 
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under  broadly  furnished  men  having  before  them  the  impera¬ 
tive  ideals  of  Christian  citizenship,  rather  than  the  exceptional 
needs  of  the  specialist.  Those  of  us  who  are  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  cult  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  to  translate  into 
society  not  college  life,  but  college  men.  Something  of  this 
view  of  the  matter  must  have  prompted  the  confession  of 
President  VVoolsey:  “Had  I  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I 
would  throw  in  my  lot  with  one  of  the  smaller  colleges  where 
I  could  have  more  influence  in  training  mind  and  shaping 
character.” 

In  these  hurried  considerations  I  have  almost  anticipated  a 
consideration  of  Dr.  March’s  pedagogical  methods.  I  may  say 
at  the  outset  that  no  teacher  as  richly  equipped  as  Dr.  March 
is  can  be  content  to  lecture — “to  lubricate  every  morsel  of 
truth  with  professorial  palaver,”  to  use  one  of  his  expressions. 
A  very  king  among  teachers,  he  never  to  my  knowledge 
delivered  to  a  class  a  formal  lecture.  He  once  said:  “Our 
students  are  made  to  write  their  own  lectures.”  He  knew  that 
“life  comes  only  from  life,”  and  so  he  sought  contact  with  the 
pupil  at  as  many  points  as  possible.  He  wanted  to  be  free  to 
run  to  his  aid  at  every  intellectual  emergency. 

During  these  forty  years  of  service  his  conduct  of  a  recitation 
appears  to  have  remained  quite  unchanged.  The  best  text¬ 
book  available  is  selected,  and  each  day  a  stated  portion  of  it 
is  assigned  to  be  faithfully  prepared  by  each  man.  At  times, 
assuming  a  general  familiarity  with  the  lesson  assigned,  it  is 
laid  out  in  the  classroom  in  longitudinal  sections,  as  it  were 
for  an  orderly  treatment  in  solid  bars.  But  as  a  rule,  the 
seriatim  method  is  followed,  and  Ratich’s  dictum  is  ever 
regarded,  Regetitio  mater  studiorum.  Of  course  neither  he 
nor  the  class  is  confined  to  the  text-book.  His  pupils  are 
gently  compelled  to  read  widely  and  write  fully  and  often. 
Dr.  March’s  own  commentary  upon  every  phase  of  the  subject 
is  so  luminous,  scholarly,  and  original  that  the  healthy  man 
does  not  need  to  be  told  to  take  notes.  But  such  notes  are 
not  in  modern  parlance  a  “syllabus”  to  be  bought  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  note-taker  or  crammed  into  an  inert  brain  at  the  end 
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of  a  semester.  They  are  the  profound  readings  and  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  thoughts  of  a  personal  friend  whose  bodily  presence,  tones 
of  voice,  and  twinkle  of  eye,  helped  to  make  the  subject  under 
consideration  an  integral  part  of  the  learner’s  intellectual  life. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  the  great  increase  of  numbers  at  our 
larger  colleges  and  universities  precludes  largely  the  recitation 
method  of  work.  But  this  cannot  justify  the  lecture  method  as 
it  is  now  used  in  our  colleges.  It  serves  only  to  challenge  in¬ 
crease  of  students  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  teachers. 
The  greatest  Teacher  chose  only  twelve  pupils.  Garfield’s 
idea  of  a  college  was  not  far  wrong.  It  is  better,  like  March 
and  Hopkins,  to  lead  by  the  hand  a  few  men  to  the  tree  of  life 
than,  like  a  sign  board,  to  point  a  multitude  to  the  woods  of 
knowledge.  The  fatal  heresy  is  in  forgetting  that  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  the  man,  is  always  of  more  worth  than  his  instruction. 

It  is  germane  to  a  consideration  of  such  methods  as  those  of 
Dr.  March  to  state  what  must  be  quite  familiar  to  many:  that 
our  colleges  are  apparently  losing  their  hold  upon  the  earnest 
brain-workers  of  the  country.  The  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  tells  us  that  of  students  of  theology  only 
22  per  cent.,  of  students  of  law  only  21.7  per  cent.,  and  of 
medicine  only  10  per  cent.,  have  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  arts 
or  science.  In  view  of  such  facts  it  is  surely  our  business  to 
make  a  collegiate  career  more  attractive  and  more  necessary 
not  only  to  thoughtful  young  men,  but  also  and  in  particular, 
to  their  parents.  There  is  ground  for  apprehension  that  the 
lecture  system,  displacing  as  it  is  the  recitation  system  of 
work  in  our  colleges,  is  failing  to  achieve  the  results  which  have 
exalted  such  'men  and  their  instruction  as  Arnold,  Hopkins, 
Seeley,  Woolsey,  Atwater,  the  two  Hodges,  and  March.  Who 
shall  say  how  much  laboratory  methods,  with  all  their  delight¬ 
ful  personal  contact  of  teacher  and  pupil  in  science  teaching, 
have  had  to  do  with  the  growing  popularity  of  scientific  courses 
and  schools  of  science?  “The  lecturer  who  keeps  his  pupils  at 
arm’s  length  and  sterilizes  talent  and  industry,  successfully 
vaccinates  his  pupils  against  any  serious  love  of  learning,” 
imparting  only  a  chicken-pox  form  of  the  thing.  And  we  must 
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bear  in  mind  that  educational  methods  as  well  as  reforms  work 
from  above  down,  from  our  colleges  to  our  schools.  Often  in 
my  experience  I  have  had  to  discourage  the  flights  of  a  would- 
be  lecturer  in  the  schoolroom  where  the  methods  of  Orbilius 
and  Busby  were  far  more  needed  than  a  “syllabus  of  the  treat¬ 
ment.”  Every  college-bred  man  must  have  felt  something 
more  than  anger  when  the  National  Educational  Association 
voted  to  exclude  all  college  professors  from  the  direction  of 
that  great  organization. 

Though  I  have  not  stuck  very  closely  to  Milton’s  qualities  I 
must  not  close  without  speaking  of  the  third,  nobleness.  Dr. 
Youngman  used  to  say  that  naXo?  naya^oZ  meant  Christian 
gentleman.  But  the  homely  English  of  Milton  suits  our  sense 
of  things  a  trifle  better.  Dr.  March  is  noble, — one  of  God’s 
and  nature’s  noblemen, — and  this  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
affection  and  reverence  for  him  as  a  teacher.  A  great  school  is 
only  a  great  person,  standing  between  the  present  and  the 
past,  the  living  and  the  dead ;  the  lens  through  which  truth 
pours  itself  into  young  souls ;  the  window  through  which  young 
eyes  look  out  on  human  life.  Such  a  man  in  school  or  col¬ 
lege — and  thrice  blessed  is  the  institution  that  has  him — helps 
his  pupils  to  break  the  shell  and  snap  the  cords  and  set  free 
whatever  he  possesses  of  nobleness. 

No  man  is  great  till  he  has  suffered,  and  no  teacher  is  great 
till  he  has  sacrificed  in  some  way  to  do  his  work.  Dr.  March’s 
sacrifices  for  Lafayette  extend  over  a  long  period  and  have 
been  borne  in  the  face  of  the  most  alluring  opportunities  else¬ 
where.  I  think  this  has  been  a  potent  factor  of  the  success 
he  has  achieved.  And  another  factor  should  be  mentioned 
for  the  help — or  shall  I  say  the  warning? — of  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors.  Dr.  March  has  been  an  unselfish,  devoted  colleague 
in  this  faculty.  Every  administration,  whatever  its  character, 
has  found  Dr.  March  co-operative  and  loyal.  And  this  col- 
leagueship  has  included  what  is  probably  the  severest  test — 
attendance  upon  morning  prayers,  until  advancing  years  justi¬ 
fied  some  exemption. 

Following  now  the  example  of  another  pupil  of  a  great 
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master,  Thomas  Hughes,  I  prefer  to  leave  Dr.  March  at  our 
chapel  door — I  trust  a  fitting  close  to  this  imperfect  sketch. 
This  concluding  picture  shall  be  of  his  own  drawing,  because 
it  unconsciously  reveals  so  much  of  his  own  beautiful,  noble 
soul,  and  his  conception  of  the  best  college  ideals.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  chapel  attendance,  on  one  occasion  he  said  :  “Compulsory 
attendance  on  prayers  and  preaching  is  a  special  object 
of  attack.  But  it  is  almost  a  misnomer  to  call  the  college  dis¬ 
cipline  compulsion.  It  is  nothing  like  so  strong  as  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  professional  life,  or  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  or  social 
habits,  or  home  influence.  A  college  student  is  about  the 
freest  man  there  is.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  our 
college,  bathed  and  breakfasted  and  ready  for  recitations, 
gathering  at  morning  prayers.  Our  beautiful  hill,  bright  in 
the  early  sun ;  the  valley  lying  in  rosy  mist  with  the  rivers 
glinting  through ;  the  great  mountains  looking  on  as  though 
they  liked  the  looks;  the  white  smoke  curling  upward  from 
hearths  of  homes  that  may  be  temples;  the  spired  fingers  of 
the  churches  pointing  heavenward ;  the  college  campus  with  its 
hundred  paths  all  leading  to  the  college  chapel;  the  hundreds 
of  young  men  rejoicing  in  the  morning  and  in  nature  around 
them  which  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education,  and  gathering  to 
offer  a  morning  tribute  of  thanks  and  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  and  ask  him  for  stout  hearts  and  clear  heads  for  the 
labors  of  the  day  and  for  the  scholar’s  blessing,  the  pure  heart 
that  shall  see  God — is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  it  can  be  a  burden  to  any.  I  have  seen  many 
generations  of  college  students  grow  up  and  pass  through  life, 
and  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  habit  of  attendance  on  religious 
exercises  in  colleges  has  been  a  most  powerful  influence  for 
good.  I  believe  it  still,  I  trust  it  still.  After  all,  the  proper 
work  of  college  is  to  make  Christian  men  of  sound  culture. 
It  is  not  so  much  to  develop  genius;  genius  in  the  teens  is 
either  omnivorous  or  stupid,  and  either  way  considers  pro¬ 
fessors  a  bore.  It  is  to  prepare  our  youth  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  good  citizens.” 

James  C.  Mackenzie 

Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 


DISCUSSIONS 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  IN  IOWA 

In  a  recent  Iowa  educational  directory,  issued  from  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction,  there  is,  together 
with  much  other  information,  a  list  of  colleges  and  private 
normal  schools.  In  the  list  of  colleges  are  included  schools 
having  collegiate,  or  preparatory  and  collegiate,  courses 
ranging  in  the  scope  of  their  work  from  two  to  eight  years 
after  the  grammar  grade.  Such  listing  of  the  colleges  is  in 
accordance  with  usage  in  this  State,  a  survival  of  our  primi¬ 
tive  conditions,  dating  from  that  period  in  our  history  when 
there  were  no  colleges. 

To  assist  our  public  in  the  formation  of  correct  educational 
ideals,  and  to  promote  safe  educational  standards  by  a  wise 
delimitation  of  the  problems  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education,  the  colleges  in  Iowa  that  stand  for  the 
traditional  four  years’  course  leading  to  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  with  the  usual  secondary  instruction  required  for 
entrance  to  freshman  standing,  have  been  co-operating  for 
more  than  a  decade  to  raise  the  standard  of  admission  and  to 
secure  relative  uniformity  in  the  requirements  for  degrees; 
and  more  recently  to  define  membership  in  the  association  of 
colleges  in  accordance  with  these  ends. 

To  begin  with,  they  voted  some  years  since  to  discourage 
the  granting  of  all  honorary  degrees,  and  they  insisted  upon 
a  separation  of  the  work  of  the  college  from  that  of  the  high 
school  or  academy,  and  agreed  upon  a  schedule  of  require¬ 
ments  for  admission.  Next  it  seemed  important  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  equipment  of  a  college  to  test  its  ability  to 
do  the  work  implied  in  a  four  years’  course  leading  to  the 
first  liberal  degree.  In  a  paper  read  by  the  writer  before  the 
association  three  years  ago,  four  criteria  of  a  college  were 
urged,  and  these  were  referred  by  the  association  to  the  then 
standing  committee  on  membership,  and  have  since  been 
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incorporated  by  them  in  their  annual  reports.  These  were : 
Satisfactory  and  complete  conditions  of  admission  to  fresh¬ 
man  standing ;  a  reasonably  correct  organization  of  courses 
leading  to  degrees;  a  sufficient  force  of  instruction,  consisting 
of  at  least  eight  chairs,  with  the  recommendation  of  a  provi¬ 
sional  minimum  of  six  chairs  ;  and  some  equipment  in  the 
way  of  library  and  apparatus. 

So  far  there  was  substantial  unanimity  in  support  of  the 
movement  here  sketched.  Formal  opposition  developed  only 
a  year  ago,  when  a  committee  of  seven,  to  whom  was  com¬ 
mitted  the  task  of  naming  the  colleges  conforming  to  the 
requirements  agreed  upon,  reported,  with  one  dissenting  vote, 
a  list  of  ten  colleges  as  clearly  entitled  to  such  mention.  The 
task  was  confessedly  a  difficult  one,  and  the  report  was 
allowed  to  go  over,  with  additional  instructions  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  for  final  report  a  year  later.  At  this  year’s  meeting, 
on  January  i,  1896,  a  report  was  submitted  with  a  list  of  four¬ 
teen  colleges,  including  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  which  was  recommended  for  admission  as  a 
technological  institution,  without  insistence  upon  the  first  of 
the  four  criteria,  namely,  full  collegiate  requirements  for 
entrance.  The  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee, 
without-  important  amendment,  but  after  a  long  discussion, 
constitutes  essentially  a  reorganization  of  the  college  section 
of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  better  organization  of  higher  educa 
tion  in  Iowa. 

In  the  discussion  during  the  last  few  years,  the  movement 
has  been  described  as  an  attempt  to  classify  the  colleges ;  this 
description  cannot  be  applied  with  accuracy.  So  far  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done  but  fix  the  minimum  terms  upon  which 
membership  may  be  secured  in  the  association  of  colleges. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  relative  strength  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  colleges  admitted,  and  no  attempt  whatever  is 
made  to  draw  any  lines  between  these.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  weakest  college  admitted  and  several  not  included 
is  narrow;  and  the  latter  should  stand,  at  least,  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  corresponding  members,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
much  larger  class — perhaps  a  dozen  and  a  half — remaining  out¬ 
side,  some  of  which  make  no  pretense  of  conforming  to 
the  criteria  above  cited,  while  the  very  claim  of  others  often 
is  that  they  can  furnish  a  liberal  education  in  two  or  three 
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years  after  the  grammar  school,  instead  of  the  seven  or  eight 
which  the  regime  of  the  regular  college  prescribes. 


State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 


Isaac  Loos 


THE  NEGLECT  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  adoption  of  physical  training  as  an  essential  feature  of 
our  public-school  system  is  the  new  departure  which  now 
seems  destined  to  distinguish  the  educational  methods  of  the 
twentieth  century  from  those  of  the  nineteenth.  The  change 
will  not  come  suddenly,  but  will  be  the  blossoming  of  a  flower 
which  has  already  budded.  The  sentiment  in  its  favor  has  for 
years  been  steadily  developing;  it  has  been  widely  adopted  in 
Europe,  and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
firmly  established  in  our  American  schools.  It  will  come, 
therefore,  not  as  a  revolution,  but  as  an  evolution.  In  this 
matter  the  colleges  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  the  schools 
must  follow.  This  is  the  day  of  the  athletic  scholar.  The 
time  is  already  past  when  each  class  contained  a  few  athletes 
only;  for  the  intense  interest  in  manly  sports  has  naturally 
resulted  in  sending  all  students  to  the  gymnasium  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  physique  of  college  graduates  as  a  class. 

But  if  physical  training  is  good  for  young  men  in  college,  it 
is  better  still  for  children  in  school,  and  especially  important 
for  that  great  majority  who  will  never  go  to  college.  It  is  just 
as  important  for  girls  as  for  boys,  and  the  earlier  the  age  at 
which  it  is  begun,  the  better.  What  we  need,  therefore,  is  to 
get  the  athletic  element  into  all  grades  of  our  public  schools, 
where  it  can  be  given  a  systematic  and  progressive  character 
which  will  insure  the  maximum  of  benefit. 

The  one  great  defect  of  our  public-school  system  is  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  physical  training.  Upon  the  intellectual  training  of  its 
children  the  community  bestows  the  utmost  care  and  lavishes 
money  without  stint.  This  is  very  wise,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but 
to  call  this  an  ideal  educational  system  is  a  great  mistake.  If 
a  child’s  body  is  neglected,  the  labor  bestowed  upon  his  mind 
is  in  great  part  wasted,  for  the  mind  cannot  be  normally  and 
systematically  developed  unless  the  body  is  also  trained.  It  is 
not  a  wise  investment  of  the  public  funds  to  use  them  for 
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developing  a  race  of  educated  invalids.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  unpatriotic  to  make  athletic  dunces  of  our  children, 
for  education  is  the  corner  stone  of  our  free  institutions.  But 
between  two  classes  of  educated  young  people,  one  vigorous 
and  the  other  feeble,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  can 
best  serve  the  state. 

The  necessity  for  physical  training  at  the  present  day  arises 
largely  from  the  great  preponderance  of  city  life.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  country  schools  were  in  the  majority,  the  school 
year  was  shorter  than  now,  and  the  children  had  abundant  time 
for  play  or  for  work  on  the  farm.  But  now  when,  in  New 
England,  agriculture  has  given  place  to  manufacture  and  com¬ 
merce,  when  the  vast  majority  of  the  children  are  in  the  schools 
of  cities  or  large  towns,  the  amount  of  bodily  exercise  obtain¬ 
able  is  generally  inadequate,  both  in  character  and  amount. 
Pupils  must  spend  so  many  hours  in  study  that  but  little  time 
is  left  for  out-of-door  sports.  The  more  vigorous  boys,  no 
doubt,  get  sufficient  exercise;  yet  this  is  always  an  uncertain 
quantity,  especially  in  winter.  But  the  more  delicate  boys  can 
get  but  little,  and  as  for  the  girls,  Jtliey  have  practically  none. 
In  short,  the  physical  training  of  the  children  is  left  to  in¬ 
fluences  wholly  outside  of  the  school  system;  and  while,  in 
earlier  times,  these  influences  could  ordinarily  be  relied  upon, 
in  the  present  state  of  society  they  cannot  be  relied  upon 
at  all. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  physical  training  do  for  the 
children  that  is  worth  while?  The  answer  is  that  it  can  confer 
many  benefits,  all  of  which  are  very  much  worth  while.  They 
may  be  briefly  summarized  thus: 

1.  Physical  training  of  school  children  invigorates  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  blood,  thus  repairing  the  waste  of  brain  tissue  and 
keeping  the<mind  clear  and  active. 

2.  It  aids  digestion  and  improves  nutrition,  whereby  the 
blood  is  enriched,  the  tissues  firmly  built  up,  and  dyspeptic 
headache  prevented. 

3.  It  strengthens  the  muscular  system,  enabling  the  children 
to  bear  fatigue  and  preparing  them  for  the  laborious  duties  of 
life. 

4.  It  gives  tone  to  all  the  vital  organs,  such  as  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  kidneys;  thus  promoting  longevity,  by  preventing 
those  diseases  of  later  life  arising  from  weakness  of  these 
organs.  A  great  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  these  organic 
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diseases  in  persons  past  the  age  of  forty  has  been  noted  in 
recent  years,  and  one  of  the  causes  to  which  they  can  be  traced 
is  a  studious  and  sedentary  childhood. 

5.  It  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  consumption.  The 
chest  exercises  increase  the  breathing  capacity  by  augmenting 
the  size  and  expansion  of  the  lungs.  Free  circulation  in  the 
chest  is  also  promoted,  and  the  lungs  thus  acquire  a  tonicity 
which  enables  them  to  resist  disease,  whether  threatening  them 
in  the  form  of  chill  or  of  bacilli.  In  Massachusetts,  consump¬ 
tion  causes  more  deaths  than  any  other  disease,  and,  since  its 
victims  are  mostly  young  adults,  it  deprives  the  State  of  those 
lives  which  it  can  least  afford  to  lose.  For  the  prevention  of 
this  disease,  two  plans  can  be  followed.  One  is  to  avoid  infec¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  is  to  resist  it.  The 'former  of  these  has 
been  iJut  into  practical  operation  by  the  State  by  the  killing 
of  tuberculous  cows,  and  by  instructing  the  people  how  to 
avoid  infection  in  caring  for  the  sick.  But  to  stamp  out  the 
disease,  by  these  measures  is  impossible;  consumption  is 
endemic  in  this  climate,  the  germs  are  omnipresent,  and  we 
cannot  expect  to  escape  them.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  escape, 
we  must  learn  how  to  resist  them,  and  the  secret  of  success  is 
this:  the  tubercle  bacillus  finds  a  congenial  soil  in  weak,  ill- 
nourished  lungs,  while  in  strong  lungs  it  is  apt  to  languish  and 
die.  The  possess'ion  of  a  sound  pair  of  lungs  is  therefore  the 
best  protective  armor  against  consumption;  and  the  greatest 
boon  which  we  can  confer  upon  the  children  is  to  teach  them 
to  so  develop  their  lungs  that  they  may  successfully  resist  the 
tuberculous  infection. 

The  state  does  noble  work  for  the  children  in  protecting 
them  from  disease  in  many  forms.  By  means  of  pure  water, 
good  drainage,  house  sanitation,  disinfection,  and  careful  super¬ 
vision,  most  of  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are 
being  gradually  extinguished.  And  yet  we  have  now  seen  that 
a  formidable  list  of  diseases  remains,  for  which  no  provision  is 
made,  and  that  these  are  largely  preventable  by  early  physical 
training.  To  remedy  this  defect  is  now  an  evident  public 
necessity.  Our  educational  method  must  be  so  amended  that 
our  children’s  physical  development  shall  be  commensurate 
with  their  intellectual  progress. 

If,  then,  the  school  authorities  must  undertake  this  work, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  so  well  and  economically 
done  as  by  making  physical  training  a  part  of  the  school  cur- 
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riculum.  This  need  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  studies ;  but 
even  if  it  did,  let  us  have  our  children  strong,  even  if  not  so 
very  learned.  With  all  the  cramming  possible,  they  can  acquire 
in  school  only  the  beginnings  of  knowledge.  In  the  great 
school  of  life  their  education  is  continued,  and  for  this  the  best 
preparation  consists  in  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 
When  prizes  are  offered  in  our  schools  for  the  strongest  mus¬ 
cles,  the  straightest  back,  the  best  chest  expansion,  and  even 
for  the  rosiest  pair  of  cheeks,  the  cause  of  true  education  will 
be  subserved. 

The  great  athletic  festivals  to  be  held  in  Athens  in  1896 
and  in  Paris  in  1900  will  serve  to  attract  public  attention  to 
the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  by  all  civilized  nations 
in  the  direction  of  physical  training,  and  will  cause  much  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  applying  such  training  so  that 
it  may  effect  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  If 
it  should  result  in  so  molding  public  opinion  that  the  co¬ 
education  of  mind  and  body  shall  be  substituted  for  our 
present  one-sided  system,  it  will  save  our  race  from  physical 
degeneracy  and  will  give  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  such  a  measure  of  physical  endurance,  of  lon¬ 
gevity,  and  of  mental  symmetry  as  will  enable  them,  far  better 
than  ourselves,  to  grapple  with  the  complex  problems  of 
modern  life. 

J.  F.  Alleyne  Adams 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


LOGICAL  VERSUS  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  accept  as  an  educational 
maxim  the  proposition  that  the  pedagogical  value  of  a  subject 
is  quite  independent  of  its  logical  value.  It  is  urged  that 
those  aspects  or  parts  of  a  subject  should  be  presented,  which 
are  suited  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  child,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  logical  connection.  What  concerns  him  at  pres¬ 
ent,  is  a  knowledge  of  facts,  such  facts  as  will  enlist  his  interest 
and  attention;  their  continuity  and  logical  relations  he  may 
be  safely  left  to  discover  when  a  larger  knowledge  and  more 
maturity  have  qualified  him  for  the  task.  In  other  words,  the 
pedagogical  value  of  a  subject  must  be  determined  by  the 
status  of  the  child  rather  than  by  any  consideration  of  thb 
abstract  relations  of  the  subject  itself. 
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While  we  may  accept  the  general  truth  as  having  a  valid 
basis,  and  while  the  disregard  of  it  has  been  attended  with 
disastrous  results  in  deadening  intellectual  activity  and  bur¬ 
dening  the  memory  with  useless  knowledge,  yet,  like  most 
similar  statements,  it  has  its  limitations,  and  needs  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  actual  practice.  For  it  would  seem  that  the  unquali¬ 
fied  acceptance  of  this  statement  carries  with  it  the  assumption 
that,  for  younger  minds  at  least,  no  special  value  attaches  to 
the  orderly  acquisition  of  ideas.  Such  is  the  extreme  view  of 
those  who  insist  upon  maintaining  that  education  should  be 
according  to  nature,  and  that,  in  the  end,  she  will  remedy  any 
temporary  defect  that  may  result  from  a  neglect  of  logical 
relations.  But  educational  training  means  not  only  that  the 
right  knowledge  is  to  be  presented  to  the  mind,  but  so  pre¬ 
sented  that  it  shall  excite  right  modes  of  mental  activity. 
The  permanent  outcome  in  the  formation  of  a  mental  habit  is 
of  no  less  consequence  than  the  content  by  which  it  is  devel¬ 
oped.  To  set  forth  a  series  of  facts  in  science  or  history, 
simply  because  they  can  be  made  interesting,  without  any 
intimation  that  they  are  related  to  other  and  wider  facts,  is 
to  encourage  an  attitude  of  mind  which  is  not  favorable  to 
enlargement  and  growth. 

A  good  illustration  is  at  hand,  in  the  prevalent  practice  of 
presenting  historical  facts  apart  from  their  geographical  rela¬ 
tions.  The  failure  to  connect  in  thinking  two  sets  of  facts  so 
closely  related,  results  in  a  kind  of  psychical  blindness  to  such 
relations,  when,  at  a  later  stage,  the  attempt  is  made  to  dis¬ 
close  the  true  significance  of  such  a  connection.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  adults  any  real  appreciation 
of  so  simple  a  fact  as  that  the  insular  position  of  England  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  its  civil  and  political  history. 

Those  who  adopt  this  educational  maxim  without  its  proper 
limitations,  seem  likely  to  fall  into  the  fallacy,  inherent  in  the 
old  psychology,  that  the  mind  does  not  develop  as  a  unit, 
but  in  departments,  and  therefore,  all  mental  operations  not 
appropriate  to  a  particular  stage  of  development  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Many  educational  schemes  are  tinged 
with  this  heresy.  Even  Mr.  Spencer’s  statements  are  not 
sufficiently  guarded.  Thus  he  states,  “that  alike  in  its  order 
and  in  its  methods,  education  must  conform  to  the  natural 
process  of  evolution — that  there  is  a  certain  sequence  in  which 
the  faculties  spontaneously  develop,  and  a  certain  kind  of 
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knowledge  which  each  requires  during  its  development ; 
and  that  it  is  for  us  to  ascertain  this  sequence,  and  to  supply 
this  knowledge.”  This,  however,  is  the  theoretical  child 
of  evolution,  rather  than  the  actual  child  as  we  know  him 
on  the  playground  and  in  the  classroom. 

All  careful  observers  of  children  are  agreed  that  the  process 
of  making  inferences  begins  in  infancy  and  develops,  with 
opportunities  for  observation,  up  to  the  period  of  school  life. 
Their  eager  and  strange  inquiries,  their  anxiety  to  learn  the 
causes  of  things,  their  disposition  to  frame  judgments  based 
upon  accidental  resemblances,  reveal  the  activity  of  a  mental 
power  which  knows  and  can  discover  the  logical  relations  of 
things.  To  build  up,  therefore,  an  educational  scheme  which 
is  intended  to  regulate  and  develop  the  power  to  perceive  and 
observe,  without  providing  for  the  continued  activity  of  this 
other  phase  of  mental  life,  is  to  interrupt  the  symmetry  of 
mental  growth  which  has  been  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
its  spontaneous  development.  This,  indeed,  is  an  education 
not  in  accordance  with,  but  contrary  to,  nature. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  pleasurable  interest  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas  is  the  test  of  their  value  to 
the  child,  and,  therefore,  if  he  does  not  spontaneously  dis¬ 
cover  the  logical  relations  of  a  subject  it  can  have  no  interest 
and  will  be  of  no  value  to  him.  Measured  by  this  test,  it 
would  be  easy  to  decry  much  of  the  current  work  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  observation,  but  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the 
judicious  teacher  will  know  how  to  assist  and  supplement  the 
activity  of  the  child.  Professor  James  has  illustrated  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  preperception,  as  an  aid  to  the 
actual  perception  of  an  object.  Under  suggestive  guidance, 
the  capacity  for  perception  is  augmented.  The  wider  and 
truer  vision  'of  the  teacher  comes  to  aid  the  weaker  vision  of 
the  child.  It  is  the  high  function  of  the  instructor  not  only 
to  furnish  such  knowledge  as  may  spontaneously  awaken  the 
interest  of  the  pupil,  but  to  encourage  in  him  such  an  energetic 
exercise  of  his  powers  as  will  give  a  greater  breadth  and  true¬ 
ness  to  their  vision.  The  delight  attending  such  an  exercise 
of  faculty  is  an  ever  fresh  stimulus  to  further  effort. 

F.  W.  Osborn 

Adelphi  Academy, 

Brooklyn 
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THE  SPIRIT  AND  THE  LETTER;  ANOTHER  VIEW 

The  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Lawton  on  this  theme  is  but  the 
latest  word  in  a  logomachy  whose  echoes  have  been  heard  in 
the  Review  before,  notably  in  Professor  O.  F.  Emerson’s 
article  on  Relation  of  literature  to  philology,  February,  1893. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  point  to  traces  of  this  same 
conflict  in  almost  any  record  of  human  thought,  for  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  have  been  at  war  since  the  soul  of  man  created 
literature.  The  constructive  imagination  and  the  scientific 
reason  are  not  easily  reconciled.  When  the  silver-footed  god¬ 
dess  is  compelled  to  wed  a  prosaic  mortal.  Discord  is  certain  to 
make  her  appearance,  an  unbidden  guest  at  the  feast.  From 
the  days  when  heterodox  poets  were  to  be  banished  from  a 
philosophic  commonwealth,  to  the  time  when  John  Keats  drank 
confusion  to  the  memory  of  Newton,  “because  he  had  destroyed 
the  poetry  of  the  rainbow,”  we  may  observe  these  wraths  in 
celestial  minds. 

It  is  quite  three  hundred  years  ago  that  a  great  classical 
scholar  ‘  of  the  day  delivered  himself  of  an  opinion,  which, 
when  divested  of  its  sonorous  Latin,  has  a  curiously  modern 
sound  :  “Others  are  misled  by  a  different  kind  of  mistake,  who 
carefully  read  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  not  that  they  may 
improve  their  spirit,  but  their  mind;  not  that  they  may  learn 
how  to  live,  but  how  to  talk;  not  that  they  may  go  away 
better  men,  but  only  more  learned;  who,  finally,  read  with  the 
eyes  of  mere  grammarians  the  writings  of  those  who  discoursed 
on  virtue.” 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  every  generation  of  classical 
scholars  since  has  listened  to  similar  strains.  The  critical  and 
the  constructive  faculties,  the  literary  and  the  scientific  tend¬ 
encies,  have  made  few  truces,  and  those  have  not  been  very 
carefully  kept.  Let  us  find  our  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  a  conflict  so  persistent  must  arise  from  the  nature  of 
things  and  is,  therefore,  beneficial.  It  is  probably  the  essential 
condition  of  progress,  like  the  continual  falling  and  recovery 
by  which  we  walk,  or  the  daily  dying  and  renewal  which  con¬ 
stitute  our  life.  Not  the  struggle  then,  but  the  unchallenged 
victory  of  either  side  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  does  not  seem  more  natural  to  refer  to  this  subject  in  other 
than  military  metaphors.  The  two  methods  of  treating  liter- 
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ature  and  language  should  be  recognized  as  equally  necessary 
and  important.  They  are  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal 
forces  which  produce  the  perfect  orbit.  When  we  shall 
acknowledge  with  the  seer  that  “spirit  does  not  help  the  flesh 
more  than  flesh  the  spirit,”  it  will  be  easier  to  adjust  the  claims 
of  their  respective  advocates. 

Mr.  Lawton,  however,  did  not  depreciate  the  importance  of 
a  scientific  study  of  the  classics,  but  warns  us  that  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  America  too  much  to  the  exclusion  of  the  literary 
or  humanistic  method.  That  he  calls  the  latter  the  “higher” 
aspect  of  the  subject  may  be  disregarded  in  the  interests  of 
peace.  Professor  Emerson  has  already  pointed  out  that  such 
warnings  are  more  often  heard  from  its  advocates  than  from 
the  believers  in  “purely  linguistic”  methods;  but  he  concludes 
that  they  are  not  justified,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of 
instruction  in  English  language  and  literature.  There  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  his  conclusion  may  be  extended  to  include 
the  classics.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  our  classical  scholars  which  can  be  regarded  as 
literature,  is  very  small  indeed.  We  must  all  regret  that  the 
man  best  fitted  to  do  such  work  should  have  yielded,  as  far  as 
Mr.  Lawton  states,  to  the  wiles  of  the  spirit  der  stets  erkldrt. 
But  it  is  also  possible  to  see  in  his  career  an  heroic  attempt  to 
create  right  conditions  of  classical  study  rather  than  a  yielding 
to  unfavorable  environments.  When  it  is  considered  how 
short  a  time  the  classics  have  been  studied  scientifically  in 
America,  and  how  scanty  as  yet  are  the  fruits  of  that  study, 
it  is  not  altogether  clear  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  however 
much  we  may  believe  in  the  ultimate  importance  of  the  cause 
for  which  Mr.  Lawton  pleads.  How  long  is  it  since  cultured 
Americans  ceased  to  indulge  in  such  divagations  as  are  recorded 
in  a  recent  vplume  on  the  study  of  Greek  myths?  Assuming 
that  they  originated  in  the  age  of  Plato,  one  of  the  best  known 
stories  was  thus  interpreted  : 

“The  indomitable  Will  had  dethroned  Time,  and,  acting 
with  Productive  Energy,  .  .  .  had  driven  back  the  sensual 
passions  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth  while  it  produced  Perfect 
Wisdom,  Genius,  Beauty,  and  Love ;  results  which  were  more 
excellent  if  not  more  powerful  than  their  cause.”" 

We  may  pity  the  man  who  scorns  these  delights  and  lives 
laborious  days  in  counting  the  prepositions  in  Deinarchus ;  but, 

*  See  a  review  of  Margaret  and  Her  Friends,  in  The  Nation,  December  5,  1895. 
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after  all,  isn’t  It  more  profitable  to  live  with  him  on  the  solid 
earth  than  to  take  flight  for  such  a  cuckoo-cloudland. 

To  restate  afresh  the  relations  of  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity  to  each  generation  of  thoughtful  men,  is  indeed  the 
imperative  duty  of  a  real  leader.  But  is  it  any  less  imperative 
that  he  should  understand,  to  an  extent  which  his  generation 
would  consider  adequate,  what  those  masterpieces  are?  And 
those  who  may  not  aspire  to  leadership,  why  should  they  not 
feel  that  they  are  as  usefully  employed  in  contributing  to  one 
of  these  great  ends  as  to  the  other? 

Finally,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  speak  of  a  misconception 
which  some  of  Mr.  Lawton’s  readers  may  form,  but  which  he, 
doubtless,  would  be  the  first  to  deprecate.  There  exists  in 
many  quarters  a  vague  notion  that  teachers  of  language  under¬ 
take,  or  ought  to  undertake,  not  only  to  foster  but  even  to 
create  the  ability  to  produce  literature.  The  number  of  prom¬ 
inent  authors  who  have  never  come  under  classical  influences, 
and  the  paucity  of  good  writers  in  the  great  number  of  college 
graduates,  are  often  referred  to  as  though  they  constituted  a 
reproach  to  our  system  of  linguistic  education.  Just  what  part 
education  plays  in  developing  literary  talent,  it  would  not  be 
altogether  easy  to  decide ;  but  those  in  intimate  contact  with 
Latin  and  Greek  may  observe  that  these  subjects  do  not  abhor 
a  mental  vacuum  more  than  Nature  herself.  Unless  a  man’s 
demon  urge  him  to  write,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  he  is  at 
least  as  likely  to  be  discouraged  as  inspired  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  masterpieces.  They  cannot  supply  for  him  what  the 
fates  have  denied.  Those  who  plead  for  the  literary  treatment 
of  the  classics  should  be  careful  not  to  aid  in  laying  upon  us  a 
responsibility  which  we  cannot  meet.  We  are  sorry  indeed 
that  our  pastures  so  seldom  feed  a  Pegasus;  but  should  we 
advertise  a  pair  of  wings  to  fit  every  Rosinante? 

George  M.  Whicher 

Packer  Institute, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  American  literature— By  Brander 

Matthews,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Literature  in  Columbia  College. 

New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  1896.  256  p.  $1.25. 

The  study  of  literature  in  our  secondary  schools  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  has  of  late  attracted  much  attention  from  teachers, 
and  is  likely  to  attract  still  more.  Whether  such  study  should 
be  confined  to  the  reading,  with  suitable  annotations,  of  a  few 
great  classics,  or  should  include,  in  addition,  a  survey  of  the 
chief  facts  of  literary  history  in  a  formal  manual,  may  be  cited 
as  points  in  the  problem  on  which  those  who  have  thought 
most  deeply  will  probably  be  least  dogmatic  ;  but  whatever  the 
position  we  may  take  with  regard  to  these  moot-matters,  few 
of  us  will  fail  to  agree  that  a  book  like  this  of  Professor  Bran¬ 
der  Matthews’s  ought  to  be  used  with  success  in  every  school 
in  the  country.  P'or  it  is  certainly  nothing  less  than  a  shame, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  youth  terminate  their 
education  with  the  high  school,  that  girls  and  boys  .should  be 
allowed  to  enter  on  active  life  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  literature  that  has  shaped  and  is  shaping  the  life  of  the 
society  of  which  they  are  to  become  members.  The  influence 
on  American  life  of  Franklin,  Cooper,  Emerson,  and  Long¬ 
fellow  has  been  abounding,  and  we  should  point  out  the  fact 
to  our  children,  if  from  motives  of  gratitude  alone.  Again, 
we  need  not  be  jingoes  in  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
genuine  and  sound  patriotism,  and  from  the  days  when  a  Greek 
boy  was  set  td  study  the  poems  of  Homer,  there  has  been  no 
more  effective  way  to  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  the  young 
than  to  introduce  them  to  what  is  best  in  their  country’s  lit¬ 
erature.  As  to  the  propriety,  then,  of  including  the  subject 
on  which  Professor  Matthews  has  written  in  every  school 
course  in  the  land,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Matthews’s  thorough  success  in  treating 
his  subject  I  am  in  as  little  doubt  as  I  am  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  that  subject  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  He 
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has  laid  his  chief  stress  on  the  great  names,  and  omitted  every 
detail  that  would  tend  to  obscure  for  the  pupil  the  personality 
of  the  writer  described.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Matthews  has 
shown  himself  to  be  an  adept  in  child-psychology,  for  persons 
appeal  more  to  the  young  than  things,  and  books  are  things 
to  the  average  young  mind.  Strings  of  dates,  lists  of  books 
and  names,  long-winded  paragraphs  of  criticism  find,  there¬ 
fore,  no  place  in  this  excellent  volume.  Needful  apparatus  is 
given,  however,  in  the  shape  of  practical  bibliographies,  ques¬ 
tions  for  examination,  chronological  tables,  etc.,  as  well  as  in 
admirable  illustrations,  which  include  authentic  portraits  of 
all  our  chief  writers,  views  of  their  birthplaces  or  homes,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  facsimiles  of  portions  of  their  important 
manuscripts.  In  the  latter  particulars  the  publishers  have 
seconded  the  author  admirably,  and  as  they  have  more  than 
done  their  duty  with  regard  to  strictly  typographical  details, 
we  have  been  given  a  volume  that  ought  to  delight  every 
pupil  in  whose  hands  it  is  placed. 

Mr.  Matthews  has  said  some  wise  things  elsewhere  about 
dedications  and  prefaces,  but  to  judge  from  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  he  ought  to  have  still  wiser  things  to  say  about  intro¬ 
ductions.  His  brief  introduction  is  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  chapters  that  young  Americans  could  have  set 
before  them.  I.t  brings  out  in  a  striking  way  the  immense 
spread  of  the  English  language,  with  the  consequent  increase 
of  influence  that  has  come  to.  every  writer  who  uses  it,  and 
then  makes  a  vigorous  attack  (all  the  more  vigorous  because 
it  is  masked)  upon  the  provincial  idea  that  that  only  is  English 
literature  which  is  produced  in  England.  This  vindication  of 
American  literature  to  a  right  to  stand  beside  British  literature 
as  a  part  of  the  priceless  literary  inheritance  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations,  is  something  new  in  our  text-books,  and 
must  stimulate  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  every  student. 

After  this  auspicious  beginning  and  a  preliminary  sketch  of 
colonial  literature,  we  are  given  an  excellent  chapter  on  Frank¬ 
lin,  in  which  our  author  has  wisely  omitted  certain  qualifica¬ 
tions,  as  to  Franklin’s  humor  and  integrity,  that  might  have 
been  necessary  had  he  been  writing  for  older  readers.  Simple 
and  direct  statements — as  simple  and  direct  as  Mr.  Matthews’s 
own  style — are  best  for  young  people,  who  will  learn  the  art  of 
qualification  soon  enough.  It  is  true  that  in  aiming  after  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness,  a  writer  may  occasionally  go  astray,  as 
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Mr.  Matthews  does,  when,  in  accentuating  the  fact  that  Irving 
lived  by  his  writings,  he  does  a  slight  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  Brockden  Brown.  But  such  things  are  mere  trifles  when 
compared  with  the  positive  value  that  comes  to  a  book  from 
the  consistent  adoption  of  a  plan  of  treatment  so  sound  and 
sensible  as  that  which  Mr.  Matthews  has  followed  throughout 
his  volume.  I  have  hardly  found,  in  a  careful  perusal,  any- 
thing  that  I  could  fairly  fault,  unless  it  be  the  assignment  of  a 
separate  chapter  to  the  faded  names  of  Drake  and  Halleck. 
Yet,  from  the  schoolboy’s  point  of  view,  “  Marco  Bozzaris  ” 
has  still  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  Mr.  Matthews  is  writing  for 
schoolboys.  With  his  choice  of  Parkman  as  our  representative 
historian,  I  am  in  entire  sympathy.  A  chapter  on  Bancroft 
was  an  impossibility  in  a  book  which  does  not  make  a  virtue 
of  dullness,  and  Motley  and  Prescott  chose  foreign  themes. 

To  conclude,  I  cheerfully  recommend  this  volume  to  all  our 
secondary  teachers.  It  is  an  introduction,  not  a  formal 
manual  of  literary  history,  and  as  such  cannot  be  out  of  place 
in  any  grade  of  school.  It  is  written  with  full  sympathy  and 
knowledge  of  its  subject,  and  from  a  national  and  patriotic 
point  of  view.  It  has  nothing  sectional  about  it,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  better,  it  has  nothing  dull  or  pedantic.  It  is  a  text¬ 
book  written  by  a  man  who  has  a  knowledge  of  educational 
needs,  and  yet  it  is  also  the  labor  of  love  of  a  man  of  letters, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  genial  humorist.  Witness  the 
remark  that  “  where  Emerson  advises  you  to  ‘  hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star,’  Franklin  is  ready  with  an  improved  axle- 
grease  for  the  wheels.”  Indeed,  if  I  could  fairly  choose  one 
quality  of  this  book,  and  only  one,  for  commendation,  I 
should  point  to  its  geniality — a  quality  that  young  people 
love,  and  that  his  friends  always  associate  with  Mr.  Matthews, 
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A  concise  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary  for  the  use  of  students — By  John  R. 

Clark  Hall,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  p.  xvi,  370.  Price  $4.50. 

This  work  might  be  styled  a  sort  of  “dictionary  of  diction¬ 
aries,”  for  its  aim  and  scope  is  to  gather  all  the  material  found 
in  the  glossaries  and  special  dictionaries  of  Anglo-Saxon  litera¬ 
ture,  so  as  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  a  fully  equipped 
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apparatus  for  reading  the  texts,  if  not  for  more  special  research. 
The  work  achieves  the  end  in  view.  The  author  wishes  to 
supply  in  the  field  of  Old  English  something  equivalent  to  the 
place  which  Mayhew  and  Skeat’s  Concise  Dictionary  occupies 
in  the  field  of  Middle  English.  He  has  not  only  collected  the 
matter  found  in  the  familiar  glossaries  and  lexicons,  but  he  has 
also  included  the  words  from  the  Wright-Wulker’s  Vocabularies, 
supplementing  his  lists  by  a  concordance  which  he  has  made 
of  the  Alfredian  manuscripts.  This  sweeping  of  the  field  has 
yielded  as  many,  perhaps,  as  two  thousand  words  not  to  be 
found  in  Bosworth  and  Toller.  So  much  for  the  advantage  of 
the  book  on  the  side  of  fullness. 

With  regard  to  vowel  arrangement  and  word-order,  teachers 
who  have  used  some  of  the  older  glossaries  to  readers  and 
handbooks,  and  are  thus  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  which 
a  beginner  finds  in  looking  up  words  that  contain  broken  or 
mutated  vowels  when  arranged  according  to  the  more  strictly 
scientific  but  perplexing,  and  less  practical  word-order,  will 
heartily  approve  of  the  author’s  having  follovyed  the  newer 
and  more  practical  system  of  a  strictly  alphabetic  arrangement 
in  the  case  of  every  word.  Cross-references,  moreover,  are 
abundantly  given,  so  that  time  is  saved  for  the  beginner  who 
has  constantly  to  refer  to  his  dictionary. 

The  form  in  which  the  words  appear  is,  everywhere  possible, 
the  Early  West  Saxon.  It  is  helpful  to  have  peculiar  poetic 
forms  marked,  or  dialectic  forms  discriminated,  although  com¬ 
pleteness  in  this  regard  is  not  claimed.  In  the  case  of  once- 
used  words,  rare  words,  and  in  certain  other  instances,  citations 
of  passages  in  which  they  occur  are  usually  given,  but  refer¬ 
ences  are  otherwise  omitted.  This  limitation  is  proper  in  a 
work  for  the  use  of  students  like  the  present,  but  for  scientific 
research  one  must  of  course  still  go  to  his  Bosworth  and 
Toller.  The  grammatical  references  to  the  Cook-Sievers’s 
grammar  are  common  enough  to  make  the  student  watchful, 
and  the  introductory  comparative  tables  of  vowel-sounds,  nor¬ 
malizations,  graded  and  mutated  forms  in  the  strong  verbal 
inflection,  are  instructive  and  were  worth  adding. 

With  respect  to  significations,  the  meanings  are  briefly  and 
clearly  given ;  no  special  attempt  apparently  is  made  to  solve 
difficult  problems  or  to  offer  new  explanations  of  obscure  or 
uncertain  words;  the  dictionary  is  content  with  concisely  re¬ 
cording  the  meanings  given  by  the  principal  authorities.  A 
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glance  at  such  words  as  dennian,  cohhetan,  or  scurheard  will 
illustrate  this  point.  The  compiler,  it  may  be  added,  gives 
reasons  for  his  not  indicating  by  separation  the  component 
elements  of  compound  words,  but  not  every  teacher  will  per¬ 
haps  agree  with  him  in  this  matter  in  a  work  like  the  present. 
In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Clark  has  furnished  to 
students  and  to  all  who  care  for  the  oldest  form  of  our  mother- 
tongue  a  practical  and  handy  book,  one  to  be  welcomed,  and 
which  is  destined,  likely  enough,  soon  to  merit  a  second 
edition. 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 

Columbia  College 


The  principles  of  argumentation— By  George  Pierce  Baker,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  in  Harvard  College.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1895.  414  p. 

Si. 00. 

The  methods  employed  at  Harvard  College  in  the  teaching 
of  rhetoric  and  English  composition  have  for  ten  years  or  more 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  development  of  instruction 
in  that  department  throughout  the  country.  There  have  been 
several  reasons  for  this.  First,  Harvard  was  the  first  of  the 
large  colleges  to  organize  a  complete  system  of  work  in  Eng¬ 
lish  composition;  second,  courses  in  composition  have  been  so 
largely  attended  there  as  to  put  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  to  an  exceedingly  severe  test  in  point  of  practica¬ 
bility;  third,  the  Harvard  system  has  been  distinguished 
throughout  by  thoroughness  and  good  sense:  it  has  laid  great 
stress  on  regularity  and  frequency  in  writing,  on  careful  com¬ 
position  by  the  student  and  careful  correction  by  the  in¬ 
structor,  and  on  actual  practice  in  writing  rather  than  on  the 
detailed  study  of  models  or  text-books.  By  the  experiments 
carried  on  at  Jiarvard  other  colleges  have  profited  in  all  of 
these  respects,  and  have  made  radical  changes  in  methods 
of  criticism  and  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  writing 
required  of  students  in  prescribed  and  elective  courses.  To 
the  important  work  done  by  Professor  Baker  in  developing  one 
branch  of  English  composition  at  Harvard  I  have  already 
called  attention  in  the  pages  of  the  Educational  Review 
in  connection  with  his  Specimen  briefs  and  Specimens  of  argu¬ 
mentation.  For  years  he  has  insisted  that  each  of  the  long 
argumentative  essays  which  are  required  of  Juniors  should  be 
rigorously  judged,  not  in  point  of  style,  but  as  pieces  of  solid 
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argument — that  they  be  soundly  conceived  and  logically  devel¬ 
oped.  The  effort  demanded  of  a  student  in  such  work  is  ob¬ 
viously  very  great.  Any  fluent  writer  can,  by  the  middle  of  his 
college  course,  produce  a  fairly  polished  piece  of  expository 
work  with  little  difficulty.  Facts  of  some  sort  are  easy  to  get, 
and  a  little  care  will  put  them  well  together ;  a  boy  can  learn  the 
trick.  But  argument— logical  proof — tries  a  man’s  strength 
and  skill,  tests  to  the  full  his  power  and  his  acumen.  Natu¬ 
rally,  Harvard  students  have  grumbled  and  sometimes  pro¬ 
tested,  but  even  the  worst  loafer  has  learned  that  he  could  not 
trifle  with  “forensics,”  and  the  best  men  (not  by  any  means  the 
men  who  had  hitherto  secured  high  rank  by  feats  of  memory 
or  industry)  have  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  sound  argumentation. 

Mr.  Baker’s  book  is  an  exposition  of  his  methods  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  college  work  in  argument  can  be  based.  It 
is  not  for  babes.  No  teacher  should  think  of  using  it  in  second¬ 
ary  schools  or  in  elementary  college  classes.  It  is  for  young 
men  who  are  competent  to  take  up  questions  that  require 
serious  thought  and  investigation.  For  Freshmen  and  Sopho¬ 
mores  debate  and  argumentation  are  more  productive  of  harm 
than  of  good :  they  know  too  little  to  make  up  their  minds  on 
any  but  the  simplest  of  the  questions  that  men  debate  seriously. 
But  to  Juniors,  or,  better  still.  Seniors  (it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Harvard  Junior  is  twenty-one  years  old),  such  drill  is 
indispensable.  It  may  well  be  that  argumentative  composition 
is  destined  to  replace  in  our  colleges  the  traditional  drill  in  for¬ 
mal  logic — a  drill  which,  as  Professor  Sidgwick  has  shown,  in 
his  Process  of  argument,  does  little  or  nothing  to  develop  the 
power  of  thinking  soundly  and  effectively.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  curious  if  the  mediaeval  passion  for  the  study  of  logic  should 
be  revived  in  our  day  and  our  country  under  the  different 
guise  of  an  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  argument.  The  interest  in  debate  in  a  great 
number  of  American  colleges,  however,  gives  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  such  a  movement  is  possible.  To  take  advantage 
of  this  interest,  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  insisting  rigorously 
on  a  study  so  peculiarly  essential  to  the  stability  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  our  progress  in  civilization  is,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  the  duty  of  college  authorities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

G.  R.  Carpenter 

Columbia  College 
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The  principles  of  rhetoric — By  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  Boylston  Professor  of 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College  ;  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

New  York  ;  Harper  &  Brothers,  1895.  431  p.  $1.25. 

The  original  edition  of  Professor  Hill’s  book  had  for  some 
years  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  American  text-book  of 
composition  that  proceeded  clearly  and  simply  to  fulfill  its 
title,  without  irrelevancies  and  without  vagaries.  This  great 
excellence  appears  in  the  words  of  the  preface  to  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  now  before  us:  “while  engaged  in  revising  this  book,  I 
have  seen  no  occasion  to  modify  in  any  important  respect 
what  was  said  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition.  I  still  believe 
that  the  function  of  rhetoric  is  not  to  provide  the  student  of 
composition  with  the  materials  for  thought,  nor  yet  to  lead 
him  to  cultivate  style  for  style’s  sake,  but  to  stimulate  and 
train  his  powers  of  expression — to  enable  him  to  say  what  he 
has  to  say  in  appropriate  language.  I  still  believe  that  rhetoric 
should  be  studied  at  school  and  in  college,  not  as  a  science, 
but  as  an  art  with  practical  ends  in  view.’’ 

The  most  striking  differences  between  the  edition  of  1878 
and  the  edition  of  1895  are  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pages 
by  125,  the  separation  of  description  from  narration  and  of 
exposition  from  argument,  and  the  rearrangement  of  Book  II, 
Part  I  (the  main  body  of  rhetorical  precept)  under  clearness^ 
force,  and  ease.' 

Book  I  (Good  Use)  naturally  shows  least  change.  More 
space  is  given  to  Americanisms  and  Briticisms;  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  an  unfortunate  Canon  II,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
language  in  the  matter  of  certain  auxiliaries,  shows  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  increasing  knowledge  of  Old  English.  In  Book 
II,  i  (Choice  of  Words),  the  general  counsel  is  fuller,  more 
practical,  more  interesting.  Clearness  (i)  is  admirably  re-en- 
forced ;  force  (2)  still  gives  most  space  to  figures ;  and  ease 
(3)  is  still  insufficient  and  rather  vague.  Both  the  latter  sec¬ 
tions  suffer  from  an  apparently  studious  avoidance  of  Professor 
Wendell.’ 

Book  II,  iii  (Arrangement),  adds  to  the  categories  used 
thus  far  unity  (4),  kinds  of  sentences  (5),  paragraphs  (6),  whole 
compositions  (7).  If  this  new  division  is  not  logical,  it  is  at 
least  significant.  In  the  old  edition  paragraphs  appear  only 

'  An  unfortunate  substitution  for  the  generally  adopted  elegance  of  the  original 
edition. 

’  English  Composition,  pp.  234-307. 
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in  a  short  reference’  under  Number  of  Words,  and  a  summary 
statement  under  Arrangement/ 

In  Part  II  (Kinds  of  Composition)  description  is  almost 
entirely  new  and  entirely  admirable.  Narration  stands  much 
as  before,  sound,  but  burdened  with  the  conventional  applica¬ 
tion  to  history  and  "fiction.”  Exposition  is  more  perfunctory, 
and  argument,  though  recast  and  re-enforced,  is  not  materially 
changed. 

To  detract  from  the  praise  of  a  text-book  so  free  from  error 
in  doctrine,  so  apt  and  full  in  example,  seems  ungracious. 
But  as  a  text-book  it  is  not  uniformly  strong.  Thus,  in  Part 
I,  140  pages  on  diction  to  60  pages  on  construction  can  no 
longer  be  considered  due  proportion.  Thus  the  section  on 
the  paragraph  (nine  pages),  though  sound  and  concise,  is  not 
sufficiently  explicit  for  purposes  of  teaching.  And,  to  cite 
perhaps  the  most  striking  instance,  the  chapter  on  argument 
contains  no  hint  of  the  excellent  system  of  teaching  argumen¬ 
tation  developed  under  Professor  Hill’s  very  eyes  by  Professor 
Baker.  In  a  word,  the  book  belongs  to  that  class  of  rhetorics 
which  deal  in  counsel  rather  than  in  method.  There  is  a 
growing  opinion  that  such  books  are  better  for  private  study 
than  for  classes. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  important  modifications  and  additions 
noted  above,  the'spirit  and  essence  are  unchanged.  One  may 
thus  the  more  readily  pardon  the  omission  of  the  acknowledg¬ 
ments  due  to  Professor  Hill’s  colleagues,  past  and  present,  and 
especially  to  Professor  Wendell.  Yet  there  is  apparently  no 
important  change  in  this  new  edition  which  does  not  follow, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  work’  of  these  men.  That  the 
book  as  a  whole  has  not  swung  with  the  current  is  not  raslily 
to  be  thought  a  vice.  And  whether  it  be  a  vice  or  a  virtue, 
one  thing  is  certain ;  the  only  teacher  that  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  new  edition  is  he  who,  by  years  of  annotation,  has 
perfected  his  old  Bain. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Yale  University 


^ Ibid.,  p.  125. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  157. 

‘  The  most  important  published  works  are  Wendell’s  English  composition 
(i8gi),  Carpenter’s  Exercises  in  rhetoric  and  composition  (1892),  Fletcher  and 
Carpenter’s  Theme-writing  (1893). 
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Latin  lessons  for  beginners — By  E.  W.  Coy,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Hughes 

High  School,  Cincinnati.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  1895.  330  p. 

Si. 10. 

When  a  veteran  teacher  of  Latin  who  is  also  principal  of 
one  of  the  most  important  high  schools  of  the  country,  and 
who  has  received  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  offers  a  book  of  this  class 
to  the  public,  he  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing.  And  we 
should  expect  from  such  a  man  no  merely  imitative  work,  but 
something  radically  new  and  original ;  and  in  this  beginner’s 
book  in  Latin  we  have  something  quite  different  from  any 
books  of  its  class  now  available  for  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Latin. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  twofold  :  to  give  a  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  Latin  forms  and  in  common  syntax,  and  to  introduce 
the  student  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  connected  reading.  The 
book  is  independent  of  all  others,  and  the  grammar,  both 
formal  and  syntactical,  is  introduced  as  it  is  needed.  The  simple 
parts  of  the  verb  come  before  the  more  difficult  ones,  and  the 
unusual  forms,  and  irregularities  generally,  are  postponed  until 
late  in  the  book.  At  the  beginning,  short  sentences  for  trans¬ 
lation  into  both  English  and  Latin  are  given  ;  these  gradually 
become  more  difficult,  attention  being  meanwhile  called  to  the 
importance  of  the  Latin  order  of  words,  until  with  the  19th 
lesson  selections  of  continuous  passages  from  Viri  Romce 
are  introduced.  These  are  carefully  annotated,  and  are 
treated  on  the  inductive  plan  so  far  as  it  is  safe  and  whole¬ 
some.  With  each  lesson  based  on  Viri  Romce  are  exercises  for 
sight  translation  into  English  and  Latin.  Progress  is  so  grad¬ 
ual,  owing  to  the  endeavor  not  to  anticipate  difficulties  need¬ 
lessly,  that  the  passive  voice  is  not  reached  until  lesson  31  ; 
as  also  the,  theory  of  the  ablative  absolute  is  delayed 
until  p.  90,  although  several  examples  had  previously 
occurred.  The  lesson  vocabularies  are  given  up  with  lesson 
70,  and  with  the  89th  lesson  Nepos  is  introduced  in  the  life  of 
Timoleon,  and  with  the  97th  follows  the  last  struggle  for 
Gallic  freedom  as  described  by  Cjesar  in  book  vii,  chapters 
Ixxix  to  Ixxxix  of  the  Gallic  war.  Here  also  are  exercises  for 
translation  from  English  to  Latin.  The  book  closes  with  an 
appendix  containing  paradigms  and  collected  rules  of  syntax, 
and  a  Latin-English,  but  no  English-Latin,  vocabulary. 

There  is  evidence  throughout  the  book  of  the  experienced 
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teacher,  and  many  little  observations  are  made  which  will  save 
time  in  the  classroom.  The  paradigms  are  accented  properly, 
the  learner  is  told  to  learn  bonus-a-um  from  left  to  right,  in  the 
book  itself  are  drill  questions  ;  English  derivations  are  from  the 
first  suggested  and  later  called  for ;  in  fact  much  that  has 
heretofore  been  demanded  of  the  teacher  is  asked  by  the  book. 
If  the  book  works  well  in  practice,  the  pupil  will  know  more 
Latin  and  like  it  better  than  he  would  if  he  followed  one  of 
the  older  beginning  books  which  do  not  attempt  to  reach  con¬ 
tinuous  sentences  early,  and  he  will  be  able  to  grapple  with 
Caesar  or  Nepos  without  trouble.  Excluding  the  Caesar,  but 
including  the  Nepos,  the  book  calls  for  ninety-six  lessons, 
about  a  half-year  of  school  work.  The  saving  of  time  is  thus 
considerable,  and  the  Latin  course  is  relieved  just  so  much  for 
practice  in  sight-reading  and  prose  composition,  and  other  de¬ 
sirable  work  which  many  teachers  regard  as  extra. 

There  are  a  few  slips  ;  on  p.  9,  one  is  hardly  safe  in  denying 
absolutely  the  qualitative  differences  in  the  length  of  vowels, 
and  on  p.  10,  footstodl  has  a  bad  accent ;  on  p.  2\,  filia  and  dea 
do  not  always  have  Latin  in  -abiis  ;  on  p.  32,  vesper  is  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  second  declension,  as  it  is  inflected  partly  in  the 
third,  and  but  few  cases  are  used;  on  p.  98,  hand procul  erat 
quin  (from  Livy,  i,  5,  7)  is  translated  with  a  personal  instead 
of  an  impersonal  subject,  which  is  manifestly  wrong  in  the  light 
of  Livy,  V,  12,  7,  hand  procul  erat  quin  castra  turbarentur  {cf. 
also  abest  quin  in  Cic.  Att.  ii,  15,  3);  on  p.  210,  binum  is 
not  a  contracted,  but  a  parallel  form  to  binorum.  But  these 
are  small  things.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  accurate  ;  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  sympathetic.  It  would  seem  to  accomplish  more  in 
less  time  than  any  of  its  competitors,  and  to  create  a  liking 
for  Latin  study  rather  than  an  aversion  to  it. 

W.  A.  Merrill 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


The  natural  history  of  plants — Their  forms,  growth,  reproduction,  and  distri¬ 
bution  ;  from  the  German  of  Anton  Keener  von  Marilaun,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Vienna,  by  F.  W.  Oliver,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc.  ;  Quain  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London,  with  the  assistance  of  Marian 
Busk,  B.  Sc.,  and  Mary  F.  Ewart,  B.  Sc.  Two  volumes  in  four.  Large 
octavo.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1895  ;  1760  p. ;  $15. 

This  delightful  book  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of  works 
which  make  science  popular  without  sacrificing  anything  in  the 
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accuracy  of  their  facts.  It  will  not  only  prove  interesting  to 
the  average  reader,  but  also  stimulate  to  closer  observation, 
and  suggest  new  thoughts  and  explanations  to  anyone  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  subjects  treated.  It  is  clearly  and 
simply  written  and  beautifully  illustrated.  The  colored  plates 
are  brilliant,  and  the  text  is  also  embellished  by  numerous 
original  woodcuts,  to  look  at  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  impart 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  as  well  as  to  serve  as 
an  inducement  to  read  the  text. 

To  those  who  are  not  specially  interested  in  the  morphology 
of  plants,  but  who  want  to  know  the  reason  for  certain  acquired 
forms  and  functions,  this  book  will  supply  a  fund  of  general 
information,  and  throw  light  on  many  puzzling  questions. 
There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  botany  which  does  not  yield 
some  interesting  topic,  and  scarcely  a  specialist  who  will  not 
find  something  regarding  his  particular  field. 

The  “  domestic  economy  ”  of  plants,  their  food,  drink,  diges¬ 
tion,  and  peculiar  habits,  also  supply  most  interesting  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  familiar  wonders  of  carnivorous  and  parasitic 
plants  will  never  lose  their  charm.  The  problems  of  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  extinct  and  modern  floras,  and  the 
special  adaptations  of  plants  to  their  surroundings  and  to  the 
animal  life  about  them  also  furnish  a  variety  of  interesting 
topics.  The  general  principles  of  the  physiology  of  plants, 
their  relations  to  the  soil,  to  light  and  heat,  and  their  growth 
as  well  as  their  ultimate  structure  is  also  a  wide  field  for  ex¬ 
ploration.  After  the  study  of  their  structure  a  knowledge  of 
their  relation  to  other  plants  is  a  necessity,  resulting  in  a  brief 
survey  of  the  field  of  systematic  botany. 

The  translators  deserve  much  credit  for  preserving  the  origi¬ 
nal  charm  and  simplicity  of  style  of  the  author,  and  for  render¬ 
ing  the  book  as  free  from  technicalities  as  was  possible.  All 
the  plates  and  cuts  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  German 
edition,  by  permission  of  the  author,  and  the  colored  plates  are 
not  only  very  interesting  but  decidedly  ornamental.  We 
bespeak  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  lovers  of  plants,  and  prom¬ 
ise  a  widening  of  the  realms  of  thought  and  observation  to  all 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  become  its  possessors. 

N.  L.  Britton 


Columbia  College 
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Geological  biology.  An  introduction  to  the  geological  history  of  organisms. 

— By  Henry  Shaler  Williams.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1895. 

395  PP-  $2.80, 

This  is  something  quite  new  in  the  line  of  text-books.  The 
list  of  books  upon  palaeontology,  upon  general  geology,  and 
upon  evolution,  reaches  into  the  hundreds ;  but  although  it  is 
from  the  study  of  fossils  that  final  proof  of  evolution  must  be 
drawn,  this  subject  has  not  been  treated  in  a  way  that  is 
accessible  to  the  average  American  student.  Those  who  fol¬ 
low  the  progress  of  the  science  of  geology  know  that  Professor 
Williams  and  others  have  been  bringing  forward  proof  of  evo¬ 
lution  from  the  great  rock  record  of  the  earth’s  crust ;  and 
those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  Professor 
Williams’s  lectures  know  that  he  has  bodies  of  important  fact 
upon  the  subject. 

It  is  this  in  part  which  is  gathered  into  the  book  under  review. 
The  lectures  first  given  at  Cornell  University  are  modified  and 
presented  here  for  the  general  reader  and  the  student  of 
geology.  One  who  knows  of  these  lectures  is  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  that  only  a  part  of  his  material  is  included. 

After  some  introductory  matter,  including  a  very  detailed 
discussion  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  names  employed 
by  geologists  to  indicate  the  divisions  of  the  geological  time- 
scale,  and  something  upon  the  rocks  which  inclose  fossils, 
as  well  as  upon  the  nature,  range,  and  distribution  of  fossils, 
there  are  chapters  upon  evolution,  and  questions  involved 
under  that  general  term,  and  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  classification.  Then  follows  a  series  of  specific 
examples  of  evolution  in  different  groups  of  fossils,  mostly 
those  which  the  author  himself  has  worked  out.  Accom¬ 
panying  this  is  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  facts  and 
principles  involved ;  and  the  last  chapter  is  a  kind  of  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  grand  results  stated  as  a  series  of  philosophical 
conclusions. 

The  book  is  not  easily  summarized  ;  it  must  be  read,  and 
even  thoughtfully  studied,  if  one  would  understand  what  it 
contains.  In  passing  an  opinion  upon  the  treatise,  one  must 
consider  the  intention  of  the  author,  which  he  states  to  be 
twofold :  (i)  to  furnish  a  book  which  shall  be  of  use  to  the 

college  student  who  has  made  a  beginning  in  science,  and  (2) 
to  furnish  a  geological  view  of  the  question  to  the  general 
reader  who  is  interested  in  evolution. 
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Certainly  the  first  object  is  attained,  for  the  book  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  contribution  of  great  value  and  it  treats  a  difficult  and 
important  subject  in  a  philosophical  manner.  The  facts  are 
real  facts,  and  they  are  built  together  in  such  a  way  that  the 
student  sees  that  they  lead  to  conclusions  of  high  importance  ; 
and  these  conclusions  are  pointed  out  by  the  author. 

In  the  college,  fossils  have  in  the  past  been  used  mainly  to 
indicate  the  age  of  the  rocks.  They  are  dead  records  of  some¬ 
thing  long  since  passed  away  ;  and  to  the  average  student  they 
are  little  more  than  meaningless  names,  difficult  to  learn  and 
easy  to  forget.  In  this  book  each  fossil  is  shown  to  be  a 
part  of  a  life  and  development  which  is  even  now  in  progress, 
though  this  particular  individual  or  species  has  disappeared. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  great  story  of  the  earth  :  not  an  isolated 
individual,  but  a  letter  of  a  word  in  the  story  ;  and  Professor 
Williams  has  put  together  enough  of  these  words  to  point  out 
some  of  the  important  events  in  the  evolution  of  life  on  the 
earth.  It  is  only  a  beginning  ;  but  we  may  well  hope  that  the 
book  will  serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which  others  may  build. 
It  should  certainly  make  for  itself  a  place  in  the  college. 

As  for  the  general  reader,  he  must  certainly  have  a  decided 
interest  in  the  subject  and  some  knowledge  of  science,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  science  of  geology,  if  he  would  profit  from  the 
book.  Such  persons  will  find  stores  of  matter  for  thought,  and 
much  information  concerning  the  real  basis  for  the  belief  in 
evolution.  The  teacher  of  the  secondary  school  who  is  well 
trained  in  science  can  get  from  this  book  much  that  will  be  of 
use  in  his  instruction. 

The  most  serious  adverse  criticism  that  I  would  make  is  that 
the  illustrations  of  evolution  are  so  few.  I  n  Professor  Williams’s 
specialty,  the  llrachiopods,  there  are  full  and  excellent  instances 
furnished  ;  but  the  other  groups  are  not  so  well  favored,  and 
the  work  of  other  investigators  is  not  made  so  much  use  of. 
There  is  a  certain  advantage  in  this,  for  we  thus  get  the  au¬ 
thor’s  best ;  but  the  general  student  would  be  glad  to  know 
something  of  the  general  results  of  other  workers  also.  If 
it  is  space  that  it  is  needed,  some  might  have  been  gained 
by  the  omission  of  chapter  ii,  which  deals  with  the  geolog¬ 
ical  time-scale.  While  of  great  value  by  itself,  being  perhaps 
the  best  statement  of  the  meaning  of  this  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  its  bearing  upon  the  body  of  the  book  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  vital  importance. 
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While,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  word  science  suggests 
infidelism,  and  evolution  is  considered  as  synonymous  with 
atheism,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  this  book  is 
itself  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  belief  in  God.  Many  of 
the  leading  men  of  science  find  evidence  of  the  Creator  in  the 
science  which  they  are  investigating ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Professor  Williams,  as  well  as  his  eminent  predecessor  at  Yale, 
and  his  former  teacher.  Professor  Dana,  have  found  their 
belief  in  Christianity  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by 
their  studies.  When  so  eminent  a  thinker  as  Professor  Williams, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  his  profound  thought  on  the  subject, 
finds  himself  driven  to  the  conclusion  quoted  in  the  following 
paragraph,  we  may  even  hope  to  hear  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
advocated  from  the  pulpits  of  the  smaller  churches  as  it  is  now 
from  the  larger  ones. 

“  Any  one  who  is  not  already  prejudiced  against  the  notion 
of  God,  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  theistic  view  of  the  Creator, 
in  which  eternal  will  and  purpose  constitute  the  powers  and 
potencies  back  of  phenomena,  a  more  rational  and  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  universe  than  the  materialistic  view  in  which  the 
same  powers  and  potencies,  invisible  and  infinitesimal,  are  made 
to  be  the  endowments  of  an  infinite  number  of  undying,  deter¬ 
minant,  organic  units.” 

This  book  may  certainly  be  strongly  recommended  for  the 
college,  and  it  ‘is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
much  more  instruction  of  this  nature  ;  it  will  be  found  to  be 
most  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  general  reader  with 
strong  tastes  for  natural  science;  and  it  will  prove  to  be  useful 
and  comforting  reading  for  that  body  of  clergymen  who  still 
consider  evolution  an  invention  of  the  evil  one. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  clear  and  philosophical,  perhaps 
somewhat  heavy  in  places ;  and  the  publishers’  work  is  of  the 
highest  order.  There  are  120  illustrations,  all  well  selected  and 
illustrative  of  important  points.  One  of  the  excellent  features 
of  the  book  is  the  clearly  defined  division  into  paragraphs,  with 
distinct  headings  in  a  different  type,  so  that  one  may  see  the 
general  contents  of  a  chapter  at  a  glance.  There  is  a  good 
index  ;  but  strangely  there  is  no  list  of  illustrations.  It  is  one 
of  the  notable  books  of  science  published  during  the  year. 

Ralph  S.  Tarr 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Fairy  Tale  and  Fable — By  John  G.  Thompson,  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  Thomas  E.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Leominster.  Boston  and  New  York  :  The  New  Century  Educational 
Company,  1895.  144  p.  60  cents. 

Since  Mr.  Scudder  wrote  his  Fables  and  folk  stories,  many 
others  have  tried  to  find  the  “  mixture  which  Alice  drank  in 
Wonderland,  when  she  wished  to  bring  her  head  just  to  a  level 
with  the  small  people  whom  she  had  discovered.”  Hundreds 
of  school  children  have  read  Mr.  Scudder’s  book  instead  of 
the  ordinary  Second  Reader,  and  have,  by  means  of  it,  received 
a  delightful  introduction  to  real  literature.  This  new  Fairy 
tale  a7id  fable  is  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  same  kind  of  reading 
matter  to  even  smaller  people,  for  it  is  designed  for  first-year 
pupils.  With  the  help  of  a  skillful  teacher,  first-year  pupils 
will  read  the  book ;  but  to  set  before  young  readers  so  much 
precious  material  before  they  have  learned  to  recognize  com¬ 
mon  syllables  at  sight,  is  not  to  give  them  an  introduction  to 
real  literature. 

The  authors  give  in  the  preface  a  list  of  two  hundred  words, 
and  state  that  these  and  about  three  hundred  more  have  been 
used  in  writing  the  book — “less  than  two  new  words  to  a 
page.”  After  reading  this  statement  one  is  not  surprised  to 
find  that  the  style  is  often  artificial  and  somewhat  awkward. 

Here  and  there  in  the  book  is  a  page  of  quotations  from 
literature.  These  are  well  selected,  and  may  be  used  with 
profit  in  reading  exercises ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  any  mention  should  be  made  of  their  authors.  The 
names  Moore,  Emerson,  Ovid,  Southey,  Tennyson,  and  Whit¬ 
ney,  are  all  on  one  page,  and  they  look  strangely  out  of  place 
in  a  primer.  A  child  does  not  care  to  know  who  said  a  wise 
or  a  beautiful  thing.  He  is  almost  the  only  critic  whose  judg¬ 
ment  of  literature  is  not  influenced  by  mere  names. 

As  stated  on,  the  cover,  the  book  is  illustrated  by  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  Landseer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  other  great  artists. 
These  illustrations  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
art.  The  numerous  full-page  pictures  will  be  a  source  of  such 
delight  to  children  that,  perhaps,  they  will  fail  to  notice  that 
a  few  of  the  pictures  do  not  illustrate  the  stories  they  accom¬ 
pany.  The  six  illustrations  that  are  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  reading  matter  on  the  opposite  pages  will  tease  the  bright 
child  who  is  able  to  “  keep  the  place,”  and  at  the  same  time 
look  at  a  picture. 
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Notwithstanding  its  defects,  Fairy  tale  and  fable  will  make 
an  excellent  text-book.  It  is  simple,  interesting,  carefully 
graded,  and  will  be  especially  helpful  to  children  who  are 
learning  to  read  a  phrase  at  a  glance. 

Emma  L.  Johnston 

Training  School  for  Teachers, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

A  very  useful  .  and  practical  book,  that  many  a  young 
teacher  will  greet  with  enthusiasm,  is  the  First  school  year,  by 
Katherine  Beebe.  It  is  a  friendly  and  suggestive,  rather  than 
formal  and  didactic,  guide  to  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and 
processes  of  teaching  of  the  most  elementary  character.  It  is 
a  happy  blending  of  kindergarten  and  elementary-school  meth¬ 
ods  (Chicago  :  The  Werner  Company,  1895.  147  p.  50  cents). 

- Dr.  Hering’s  famous  paper  on  Memory  and  the  specific 

energies  of  the  nervous  system,  written  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  is  now  put  within  the  reach  of  the  English  and  American 
public  in  an  accurate  and  scholarly  translation  (Chicago  :  Open 
Court  Publishing  .Co.,  1895.  50  p.  15  cents). - A  collec¬ 

tion  of  sacred  music  for  use  in  schools,  that  combines  sound 
musical  judgment  with  literary  taste  and  skill,  is  the  Hymnal 
for  schools,  edited  by  Messrs.  Ives  and  Woodman.  It  has  no 
equal(New  York:  Fords,  Howard &Hulbert,  1895.  294  p.  50 

cents). - The  thought  of  tracing  the  chief  events  of  modern 

scientific  advance,  in  connection  with  the  lives  of  the  men 
prominently  identified  with  them,  is  a  fruitful  one.  Professor 
Bonney  admirably  illustrates  its  possibilities  in  his  Charles 
Lyell  and  modern  geology,  which  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Century  Science  Series  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895. 

224  p.  $1.25). - Eleven  learned  and  scholarly  papers,  by  the 

late  Professor  Nettleship  of  Oxford,  dealing  with  philological 
subjects,  are  brought  together  in  his  Lectures  and  essays, 
second  series  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  268  p. 

$1.90). - A  very  useful  and  attractive  help  to  the  literary 

study  of  that  much-neglected  literary  masterpiece,  the  Bible, 
is  supplied  in  Kent’s  Wise  men  of  ancient  Israel  and  their 
proverbs  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1895.  208  p. 
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$1.25). - Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  whose  indefatigable  industry 

in  hunting  out  the  history  of  things,  both  strange  and  familiar, 
is  well-known,  has  just  produced  a  highly  entertaining  and 
valuable  book  on  Names  and  their  histories,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  capable  of  use  in  connection  with  the  study  of  geography 
and  history,  or  as  a  handy  book  of  reference  (New  York: 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.  394  p.  $2). - The  first  fifty  of  the 

Old  South  Leaflets  are  now  issued  in  two  handsome  volumes 
that  ought  to  be  found  in  the  home  of  every  teacher  of 
American  history  and  in  the  library  of  every  high  school 
(Boston  :  Published  by  the  directors  of  the  Old  South  Meeting 

House  Work,  1896.  $1.50  each). - Mr.  William  Morton 

Payne,  whose  sane  and  forceful  writing  in  the  editorial  pages 
of  The  Dial  is  widely  appreciated,  has  brought  together  some 
of  his  best  work  in  literary  criticism  and  education  in  a  small 
volume  entitled  Little  Leaders  (Chicago:  Way  &  Williams, 

1895.  278  p.  $1.50). - Few  books  intended  for  beginners 

in  German  have  been  more  popular  than  Studien  nnd 
Plaudcreien,  by  Professor  S.  M.  Stern.  Mr.  Stern  is  that  very 
rare  product,  a  born  teacher,  and  his  skill  in  presentation  is 
evidenced  on  almost  every  page  of  this  work,  which  now 
appears  from  handsome  new  plates  in  a  sixteenth  edition 

(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1895.  279  p.  $1.10). - 

Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series  is  enriched  by  Mdrchen  and 
lirmhliingen  fiir  Auf anger,  by  H.  A.  Guerber  (Boston:  D. 

C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1895.  154  p.  60  cents). - One  of  the  most 

striking  additions  to  the  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  English 
is  Selections  from  Carlyle,  by  Mr.  Boynton  of  Phillips  Andover 
Academy.  The  selections  themselves  are  capital,  all  being 
from  the  work  of  Carlyle’s  “  earliest  and  most  fruitful  period.” 
The  notes  are  adequate,  helpful,  and  scholarly  (Boston : 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  1896.  283  p.  75  cents). A  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  book  of  a  somewhat  novel  type  is  the 
History  of  oratory  by  Professor  Sears  of  Brown  University. 
The  genesis  and  development  of  oratory  are  traced  from  the 
age  of  Pericles  through  Cicero,  Quintilian,  the  Church  Fathers, 
the  medijEval  preachers,  Savonarola,  Luther,  Bossuet,  Mira- 
beau,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Fox,  John  Randolph,  Webster,  Everett, 
and  Sumner  to  Wendell  Phillips  and  George  William  Curtis 
(Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  1896.  440  p.  $1.50). — ^An 
outline  of  Old  Testament  history,  with  copious  biblical  refer¬ 
ences  and  maps,  adapted  to  high-school  students,  has  been 
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prepared  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Stokoe  of  London  (New  York: 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  257  p.  60  cents). - As  a  book  of 

reference  Phillips’s  Handbook  of  German  literature  will  be 
found  very  useful,  because  of  its  condensed  form  and  its  well- 
made  chronological  tables  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co., 

1895.  157  p.  $1.00). - Literature  on  Tennyson  is  growing 

apace.  From  the  competent  hand  of  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh  now 
comes  a  study  of  his  life  and  work,  under  the  title  of  Alfred^ 
Lord  Tennyson  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.  268  p. 

$2.00). - The  latest  issue  in  the  Contemporary  Science 

Series,  Evolutioti  in  art,  by  Alfred  C.  Hadden,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  is  a  very  good  contribution  to 
our  summaries  of  anthropological  knowledge.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  [Imported],  1895.  364  p.  $1.25). 

- Mr.  Rouse  Ball’s  well-known  and  authoritative  History  of 

mathematics  is  now  presented  in  a  very  brief  and  very  clear 
Primer  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  which  every  teacher  of 
mathematics  ought  to  possess,  unless  he  already  has  the 
latter  work  (New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  146  p.  60 

cents). - The  latest  issue  in  Professor  Ashley’s  series  of  Eco¬ 

nomic  Classics  is  the  most  interesting  thus  far  published.  It 
is  a  description  of  the  Mercantile  system  and  its  significance 
by  Professor  Gustav  Schmoller  (New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co., 

1896.  95  p.  75  cents). - The  appearance  of  a  new  edition, 

the  third,  of  Professor  J.  Shield  Nicholson’s  Treatise  on  money 
is  a  healthy  sign  in,  financially  speaking,  unhealthy  times  (New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  431  p.  $2.00). - Dr.  Cham¬ 

berlain’s  book  on  the  Child  and  childhood  in  folk-thought 
(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.  464  p.  $3.00),  and 

Professor  Sully’s  Studies  of  childhood  (New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1896.  527  p.  $2. 50),  will  be  noticed  at  length  in 

an  early  issue  of  the  Review. 


IX 

EDITORIAL 

In  June  last  there  was  told  in  these  pages  the  story  of  the 
struggle  carried  on  for  the  reform  of  the  public-school  system 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
of  Seventy.  Though  that  Committee  is  no  longer  in  existence, 
the  struggle  has  again  been  begun,  and  its  progress  and  issue 
are  of  moment  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  alliance  of  Platt-Tammany  politicians,  whose  friends 
and  dependents  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  New  York  school 
system  in  large  numbers,  defeated  the  Committee  of  Seventy’s 
reform  bill  in  the  Senate  in  April  last.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  largely  reorganized  by  Mayor  Strong,  themselves  deter¬ 
mined  to  propose  a  bill  to  the  legislature  of  1896.  A  commit¬ 
tee  was  therefore  empowered  to  take  the  matter  up  and 
formulate  a  bill.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  and  its  leading 
spirit,  if  the  newspapers  are  correct,  was  Mr.  Charles  Strauss, 
a  lawyer  and  a  prominent  member  of  Tammany  Hall.  In  the 
words  of  Harper  s  Weekly  for  February  i,  “The  forms  of  an 
elaborate  investigation  were  gone  through  with,  public  hear¬ 
ings  were  held,  and  all  the  impressive  paraphernalia  of  deliber¬ 
ation  were  called  into  play.  As  a  result  there  was  reported  a 
bill  rearranging  the  public-school  system  of  New  York,  that  is 
undoubtedly  the  worst  of  all  the  many  proposals  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years,  and  some  of  them  were  bad 
indeed.” 

This  bill,  wl)ich  in  New  York  is  known  indifferently  as  the 

Strauss  bill  ”  and  the  “  Tammany  school  bill,”  is  in  thirty- 
seven  sections,  all  but  two  or  three  of  which  are  mere  restate¬ 
ments  of  existing  law.  Verbal  changes  are  numerous,  but  gen¬ 
erally  insignificant ;  in  two  or  three  points  of  detail  only  is 
there  improvement  over  existing  law.  All  this  appearance  of 
reform  and  renovation  is  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  retain¬ 
ing  every  particle  of  the  present  cumbrous,  complicated,  and 
antiquated  machinery  under  which  the  system  has  been 
weighed  down  for  years.  The  local  boards  of  school  trustees 
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are  fastened  upon  the  schools  more  firmly  than  ever ;  their 
patronage  and  jurisdiction  are  equalized,  by  wiping  out  the 
twenty-four  unequal  wards  and  substituting  forty-five  equal 
districts.  The  language  of  the  Act  gives  ground  for  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  it  is  the  intention  to  give  to  each  trustee  a  school 
as  a  private  perquisite.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  New 
York  these  local  trustees  nominate  all  principals,  appoint  all 
teachers,  and  make  all  repairs. 

This,  then,  is  the  measure  that  it  is  proposed  to  offer  to 
New  York  city  as  a  “  reform  ”  bill.  It  has  been  openly  said  of 
the  Strauss  bill  that,  since  it  conciliated  the  trustees  and 
the  mutual  benefit  societies  of  teachers,  it  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  what  the  “  idealists  ”  and  “  theoretical  reformers  ” 
thought  of  it ;  they  are  supposed  to  amount  to  nothing. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  teachers  throughout  the  country  to 
know  what  the  intelligent  and  independent  citizenship  of 
New  York  thinks  of  this  measure.  This  may  best  be  made 
clear  by  a  few  quotations  from  well-known  New  York  journals. 

Harper  s  Weekly  of  February  i  says  of  this  bill :  “  The 

pending  measure,  which  may  be  most  properly  described  as 
the  Tammany  school  bill,  actually  increases  these  local  boards 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-five,  and  allots  the  patronage  equally 
among  them.  The  insolent  daring  of  this  proposition  has 
taken  those  interested  in  school  reform  by  surprise,  for  it 
seems  to  overlook  entirely  the  lessons  of  the  popular  uprising 
of  1894  that  resulted  in  Mayor  Strong’s  election.  But  the 
very  audacity  of  this  Tammany  measure  will,  doubtless,  lead 
to  its  defeat  at  Albany.  To  bring  about  that  defeat  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  and  of  every  right-minded 
legislator.” 

The  Critic,  of  the  same  date,  in  the  course  of  a  scathing 
review  of  the  bill,  says :  “  It  is  sheer  impudence  to  apply  the 

name  of  ‘  school  reform  bill  ’  to  such  a  measure  as  Mr. 
Strauss  has  wheedled  and  bulldozed  a  majority  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  into  accepting.  It  refuses  the  only  form  of  relief  that 
can  ever  be  effective,  and  is  framed,  not  only  to  defy  the 
so-called  ‘  theoretical  reformers,’  but  to  meet  the  views  and 
purposes  of  the  very  individuals  from  whose  domination  the 
schools  are  now  suffering.” 

The  Evening  Post  of  January  13  refers  to  the  Strauss  bill  as 
“  contradictory,  ill-digested,  and  vicious,”  and  then  proceeds  : 
”  Probably  no  business  man  or  student  of  school  systems  will 
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want  to  hear  any  more  of  Commissioner  Strauss’s  bill  than  that 
it  divides  the  government  of  the  schools  among  302  persons 
(allowing  for  10  assistant  superintendents),  organized  into  62 
boards — a  board  of  education,  a  board  of  superintendents,  45 
boards  of  trustees,  15  boards  of  inspectors,  in  addition  to  a 
superintendent  of  school  buildings.  If  anybody  outside  of 
Tammany  Hall,  or  its  circle  of  influence,  was  able  to  devise 
as  unworkable  and  inefficient  a  scheme  as  that,  he  ought  to 
apply  for  admission  at  once.  The  explanation  of  this  com¬ 
plex  plan  is  that  it  ‘  keeps  the  schools  in  touch  with  the 
people  ’ — meaning  the  local  politicians  and  ringsters  who  are 
now  in  control.” 

The  Tribune  of  January  31  speaks  of  the  bill  as  having  “  no 
substantial  reason  for  existence,”  and  adds:  “  VVe  cannot 
admit  for  a  moment  that  there  is  even  so  much  as  a  faint  hope 
of  making  the  schools  what  they  ought  to  be  so  long  as  the 
responsibility  is  divided  by  preserving  to  the  trustees  func¬ 
tions  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  they  are  unfit  to  per¬ 
form,  but  upon  whose  faithful  and  wise  performance  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  educational  establishment  nevertheless  depends.” 

The  World  of  February  8  concluded  an  editorial  on  the 
Strauss  bill  with  these  words  : 

“  An  organized  effort  is  to  be  made  in  this  city  to  bring  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion  to  bear  for  the  defeat  of  this  iniqui¬ 
tous  scheme.  It  should  command  the  earnest  and  active  help 
of  every  decent  citizen — male  and  female  alike — who  can  in 
any  way  aid.  The  work  to  be  done  is  the  rescue  of  the  public 
schools  from  prostitution  to  the  vilest  political  purposes. 
It  is  a  difficult  task,  but  not  a  hopeless  one,  if  the  friends  of 
education  bestir  themselves.” 

These  quotations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  They 
prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  intelligence 
of  New  York'  is  unanimous  in  demanding  a  school  system 
of  undivided  power  and  responsibility,  and  that  it  is  equally 
unanimous  in  opposing  the  ward-trustee  system  of  school 
government  which  has  made  the  New  York  schools  what 
they  are. 

By  a  vote  of  ten  to  five,  six  members  being  absent,  the 
Board  of  Education  stultified  itself  by  approving  the  Strauss 
bill,  and  on  January  29  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  at 
Albany  by  Senator  Page  of  New  York.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Cities,  and  at  this  writing  has  not  been  reported. 
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As  soon  as  the  character  of  the  Strauss  bill  became  known 
the  opposition  to  it  in  New  York  crystallized  rapidly.  The 
City  Club  acted  first  in  the  matter,  and,  soon  after,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  the  following  call  for  the  organization  of  a  citizens’ 
committee  on  public-school  reform  was  issued. 

The  Legislature  will  this  winter  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  common  schools  in  this  city,  and  we  learn  that  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  subject  has  already  been  prepared. 

You  will  remember  that  the  bill  last  year  presented  by  the  Committee  of 
Seventy,  after  passing  the  Assembly,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  although 
it  had  received  almost  unanimous  commendation  in  the  press,  and  from 
persons  acquainted  with  modern  and  rational  methods  of  administering 
public  schools. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  work  of  school  reform  advocated  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Seventy,  and  by  the  mass  meetings  held  under  its  auspices,  should  be 
earnestly  pushed  forward,  and  to  this  end  that  a  committee  should  now  be 
formed  of  citizens  who  believe  that  the  great  work  of  public  education 
should  be  conducted  in  New  York  according  to  the  principles  which  prevail 
in  other  American  cities  ;  that  authority  should  be  concentrated,  responsi¬ 
bility  fixed,  politics  excluded,  and  that  work  which  requires  professional 
attainments  should  be  intrusted  to  trained  men  and  women. 

With  the  assurance  that  no  greater  demand  will  be  made  upon  your  time 
than  may  suit  your  convenience,  you  are  urgently  invited  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Citizens’  Committee  on  Public  School  Reform,  and  signify  your 
acceptance  of  this  invitation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  Mr.  S.  H. 
Olin,  No.  32  Nassau  Street. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Stephen  H.  Olin, 

Elihu  Root,  J.  Kennedy  Tod, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Favorable  replies  were  at  once  received  from  large  numbers 
of  prominent  citizens.  The  committee  was  organized  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  with  ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt  as  chairman,  John 
C.  Clark  as  secretary,  and  J.  Kennedy  Tod  as  treasurer.  Mr. 
Clark,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  gentleman  who,  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  at  Albany  in  1895,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  such  distinguished  credit. 


A  glance  at  the  following  list  of  the  membership  of 
this  Citizens’  Committee  will  show  at  once  that  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  of  the  very  best  and  most  earnest  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  life  of  New  York.  Before  its  onslaughts,  aided 
by  every  newspaper  in  the  city,  the  politicians  and  the  public- 
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school  “  ring  ”  must  eventually  give  way.  The  committee  is 
constituted  as  follows : 


Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Chairman^ 
Elihu  Root, 

Stephen  H.  Olin, 

J.  Kennedy  Tod,  Treasurer^ 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

W.  W.  Niles,  Jr., 

Henry  M.  MacCracken,  LL.  D., 
W.  Bayard  Cutting, 

Daniel  G.  Rollins, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Ira  Davenport, 

Howard  Payson  Wilds, 

A.  S.  Frisscll, 

Joseph  Laroeque, 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson, 

Payson  Merrill, 

Bowles  Colgate, 

James  C.  Carter, 

Henry  W.  Taft, 

Alfred  R.  ConkUng, 

J.  Augustus  Johnson, 

Henry  Holt, 

Nicholas  Fish, 

William  M.  Ivins, 

John  B.  Pine, 

Kdmiind  Clarence  Stedman, 
Henry  E.  Howland, 

Spencer  Trask, 

H.  Walter  Webb, 

Charles  A.  Peabody,  Jr., 
Edmond  Kelly, 

J.  West  Roosevelt,  M.  D., 

T.  Frank  Brownell, 

Jacob  H.  Schiff, 


George  F.  Butterworth, 
Horace  E.  Deming, 

James  W.  Pinchot, 

Percival  Knauth, 

Edward  D.  Page, 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
Clarence  C.  Buel, 

W.  H.  Draper,  M.  D., 

E.  A.  Quintard, 

J.  H.  Van  Ainringe, 

Charles  M.  Perry, 

Otto  T.  Bunnard, 

Charles  H.  Russell, 

James  J.  Goodwin, 

J.  W.  Miller. 

James  B.  Ford, 

Charles  L.  Atterbury, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

A.  Jacobi,  .M.  D., 

William  Jay  Schieffelin, 

C.  Grant  LaFarge, 

J.  li.  Bishop, 

Henry  L.  Sprague, 

D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.  D., 
George  L.  Rives, 

Francis  P.  Church, 

Morris  K.  Jesup, 

John  Harson  Rhoades, 
Charles  R.  Miller, 

J.  Hampden  Robb, 

Austen  G.  Fox, 

John  Brooks  Leavitt, 
Valentine  Mott,  M.  D., 
Joseph  B.  Gilder, 


William  B.  Hornblower, 
John  C.  Clark,  Secretary^ 
William  Travers  Jerome, 
Isaac  N.  Seligman, 

Walter  G.  Oakman, 
Alexander  Maitland, 

Lewis  L.  Delaheld, 

C.  H.  Coster, 

Arthur  H.  Ely, 

Frank  J.  Goodnow, 

Francis  S.  Bangs, 

Almon  Goodwin, 

Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  M.  D., 
Edward  R.  Hewitt, 

Daniel  Huntington, 

Samuel  D.  Babcock, 

George  M.  Cassatt, 

James  W.  Pryor, 

L.  Emmett  Holt,  M,  D., 
Lester  W.  Clark, 

David  Keane, 

Frederic  H.  Betts, 

William  A.  Keener, 
Boudinot  Keith, 

Fulton  McMahon, 

Hermann  H.  Caminann, 
James  R.  Burnet, 

Francis  Delaheld,  M.  D., 
George  H.  Adams, 

Francis  H.  Stoddard, 

Robert  W.  dc  Forest, 

J.  Noble  Hayes, 

Henry  G.  Sedgwick,  Jr., 
Weldon  C.  Percy, 


The  platform  adopted  by  the  Citizens’  Committee  sets  forth 
clearly  the  need  for  public-school  reorganization  and  reform, 
indorses  the  Committee  of  Seventy’s  bill  of  1895,  vigorously 
opposes  the  Strauss  bill,  and  refuses  to  accord  the  name  of 
school  reform  to  any  movement  or  proposition  that  does  not 
include  tbe  absolute  abolition  of  the  local  or  ward-trustee  sys¬ 
tem  of  school  government.  Along  these  lines  the  fight  is 
being  vigorously  pushed.  That  the  politicians  and  school 
“  ring  ”  are  badly  frightened  is  amply  proved  by  their  frequent 
and  hurried  consultations,  by  their  frantic  visits  to  newspaper 
offices  to  urge  a  “  let-up  ”  in  the  matter,  by  their  threats,  and 
by  the  torrents  of  abuse  that  are  being  poured  out  upon  those 
most  active  in  the  work  of  the  Citizens’  Committee. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  perhaps,  in  no  other  city 
in  the  United  States  certainly,  would  the  spectacle  be  possible 
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of  the  intelligence  and  civilization  of  a  community  struggling 
to  reclaim  their  own  public  schools  from  a  horde  of  bandits  and 
barbarians.  Yet  it  is  to  just  such  a  situation  that  years  of 
Tammany  rule,  aided  by  a  generation  of  public  indifference, 
have  brought  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States. 


In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  important  committee  on 
college  entrance  requirements,  designated  by  two  Departments 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  already  mentioned  in 
this  Review  (XI :  102),  it  is  significant  that  a  most  important 
series  of  conferences  on  the  same  topic  began  in  New  York 
on  February  i,  participated  in  by  representatives  of  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  and  Yale.  These 
conferences  were  arranged  for  by  President  Low  of  Columbia, 
acting  with  the  presidents  of  the  other  colleges  named.  He, 
in  turn,  was  led  to  take  the  matter  up  through  the  urgent 
representations  of  the  New  York  Schoolmasters’  Association, 
whose  convictions  on  this  subject  were  well  voiced  by  Mr. 
Wilson  Farrand  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Academy,  in  his  paper 
published  in  the  Educational  Review  for  December  last. 

The  specific  object  of  the  conferences  was  to  try  to  reach  some 
agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  six  institutions  participating,  as 
to  the  form  and  .content  of  college  entrance  requirements. 
Identity  is  not  aimed  at;  but  it  is  held,  and  rightly,  that  any 
college  demanding  Greek  or  physics,  for  example,  for  entrance 
should  not  frame  some  fantastic  requirements  of  its  own,  but 
adopt  a  rule  that  will  permit  the  schools  that  prepare  for  sev¬ 
eral  colleges  to  teach  in  one  class,  or  group,  the  pupils  in  Greek 
or  in  physics,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  looking  toward 
Harvard  or  Princeton  or  Cornell.  Representative  schoolmas¬ 
ters  participated  in  each  conference,  and  important  results  are 
expected  when  the  six  colleges  hear  and  act  upon  the  reports 
of  their  conferees.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  results 
reached  by  the  six  colleges  named  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  work  of  the  National  Committee. 

There  are  two  points  of  weakness  in  the  provision  for 
these  conferences.  The  first  is  that  the  requirements  for  the 
scientific  courses  were  not  included  in  the  subject  of  reference. 
These  requirements  are  even  more  diverse  and  conflicting  than 
those  for  courses  in  arts  and  letters,  and  each  year  they  affect 
an  increasing  number  of  students.  The  second  point  of  weak- 
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noss  is  that  the  conclusions  of  the  six  groups  of  specialists  ought 
to  have  been  submitted  for  revision  and  codification  to  a  small 
committee  of  educationists,  who,  with  a  broad  outlook  and  a 
scientific  method,  could  readily  reduce  these  conclusions  to  a 
workable  form  that  would  be  pedagogically  sound.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  able  conferences  called  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  would  have  been  lame  and  impotent  had  not 
that  committee  itself  revised  and  correlated  their  findings. 

The  members  of  the  conferences  mentioned,  which  began  at 
Columbia  College  on  February  i,  were  : 

Latin — College  conferees:  Harvard,  Prof.  Smith;  Yale,  Prof.  Morris; 
Princeton,  Prof.  VVestcott;  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Gibbons;  Columbia,  Prof. 
Peck  ;  Cornell,  Prof.  Bennett.  Schoolmasters :  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.;  W.  C.  Collar,  Latin  School,  Roxbury,  Mass.; 
Win.  Gallagher,  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.;  D.  A.  Kennedy, 
Dearborn-Morgan  School,  Orange,  N.  J.;  H.  U.  King,  School  for  Boys, 
Stamford,  Conn. ;  G.  M.  Whicher,  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Greek — College  conferees:  Harvard,  Prof.  Morgan  ;  Yale,  Prof.  Seymour; 
Princeton,  Prof.  VVinans ;  Pennsylvania,  Prof,  Lamberton  ;  Columbia,  Prof, 
Perry  ;  Cornell,  Prof.  Bristol.  Schoolmasters,  E.  G.  Coy,  Hotchkiss  School, 
Lakeville,  Conn.;  J.  G.  Crosswell,  Brearley  School,  New  York  City  ;  R.  P. 
Keep,  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn.;  J.  C.  Mackenzie,  Lawrenceville 
School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.;  F.  S.  Morrison,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
John  Tetlow,  Girls’  High  and  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

History — College  conferees:  Harvard,  Prof.  Hart;  Yale,  Prof.  Adams; 
Princeton,  Prof.  Sloane;  Pennsylvania,  Prof,  McMaster;  Columbia,  Prof. 
Dunning;  Cornell,  Prof.  Tyler.  Schoolmasters;  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark 
Academy,  Newark,  N.  J.;  A.  L.  Goodrich,  High  School,  Salem,  Mass.; 
R.  G.  Huling,  English  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  E.  W.  Lyttle,  High 
School,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  J.  L.  Stewart,  Northeast  Manual  Training 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Isaac  Thomas,  Hillhouse  High  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Mathematics — College  conferees  :  Harvard,  Prof.  Byerly ;  Yale,  Prof. 
Phillips ;  Princeton,  Prof.  Fine ;  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Doolittle ;  Columbia, 
Prof.  Van  Amringe  ;  Cornell,  Prof.  Wait.  Schoolmasters :  W.  F.  Bradbury, 
Latin  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  A.  H.  Cutler,  Cutler  School,  New  York 
City :  Fletcher  Durell,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville.  N.  J.;  J.  G. 
Estill,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. ;  S.  A.  Farrand,  Newark  Acad- 
demy,  Newark,  N.  J.;  L.  R.  Hunt,  Free  Academy,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

French — College  conferees  :  Harvard,  Prof,  de  Sumichrast ;  Yale,  Prof. 
Luquiens ;  Princeton,  Prof.  Harper;  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Rennert ;  Colum¬ 
bia.  Prof.  Cohn  ;  Cornell,  Prof.  Crane.  Schoolmasters  :  L.  Boisse,  Brearley 
School,  New  York  City;  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Supervisor  Public  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass.;  John  Meigs,  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Rollins, 
Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass.;  Julius  Sachs,  Sachs’  Collegiate  Institute,  New 
York  City;  I.  H.  B.  Spiers,  Wm.  Penn  Charter  Scliool,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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German — College  conferees :  yarvard.  Prof.  Bartlett ;  Yale,  Prof.  Palmer; 
Princeton,  Prof.  Humphreys  ;  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Learned  ;  Columbia,  Prof. 
Carpenter :  Cornell,  Prof.  White.  Schoolmasters :  C.  F.  Brede,  German¬ 
town,  Pa.;  T.  B.  Bronson,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lavvrenceville,  N.  J.;  C.  F. 
Kayser,  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Albert  Leonard,  High  School,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.;  W.  T.  Peck,  High  School,  Providence,  R.  1.;  Randall 
Spaulding,  High  School,  Montclair,  N,  J. 


Superintendent  Skinner,  having  taken  counsel  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  educators  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  prepared  a  bill, 
wliich  Senator  Malby  has  introduced  into  the  Senate,  repealing 
the  preposterous  temperance  physiology  bill  passed  a  year  ago, 
and  making  proper  provision  for  the  subject  of  physiology  and 
hygiene.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  bill  should  be¬ 
come  a  law.  It  provides  that  the  public-school  course  of  study 
shall  include  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  Ameri- 
ican  history,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  physiology  and 
hygiene,  including  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system.  No  one  of  these  topics  is  singled  out  for 
emphasis,  or  for  teaching  by  special  methods  or  at  definite 
times.  This  is,  of  course,  as  it  should  be.  A  school  pro¬ 
gramme  made  by  a  legislature  is  about  as  reasonable  as  a 
dictionary  or  encyclopedia  edited  by  the  same  high  authority. 

Even  the  inclusion  of  the  words  “including  the  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system  ”  in  the  new 
bill  is  a  concession  to  the  fanatics.  Why  omit  the  effect  of 
lack  of  exercise,  or  of  over-eating,  or  of  over-work?  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  as  President  Jordan  points  out  in  his 
striking  and  courageous  article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  January,  that  this  whole  temperance  physiology  move¬ 
ment  is  an  attempt  to  use  the  public  money  and  the  public 
schools  for  a  crusade  which,  while  perhaps  innocent  in  itself, 
is  based  upon  a  foundation  of  misrepresentation,  falsehood, 
and  bad  logic.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or  the 
Knights  of  Labor  might  just  as  well  get  laws  passed  to  further 
their  aims  and  objects. 


Periodically,  for  some  years  past,  reports  have  come  from 
Chicago  that  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  was  in  danger. 
Its  appropriation  was  about  to  be  reduced,  or  cut  off  entirely, 
or  its  grounds  and  buildings  were  to  be  taken  away.  Teachers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  well  knowing  the  national  and 
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international  reputation  of  the  school,  recognizing  to  the  full 
the  eminent  services  of  Colonel  Parker  and  his  incomparable 
faculty  to  the  cause  of  sound  popular  education,  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  told  that  Chicago  led  the  world’s  civilization, 
did  not  suppose  for  an  instant  that  there  was  any  real  danger. 
Chicago  and  Cook  County  had  within  their  limits  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  distinguished  educational  institutions  of  the 
world,  together  with  the  man  who  had  given  it  usefulness  and 
distinction  ;  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  common  sense, 
not  to  mention  ambition  and  desire  for  reputation,  would  lead 
Chicago  and  Cook  County  to  foster  and  develop  the  Normal 
School  as  their  greatest  title  to  educational  distinction.  Other 
cities  and  counties  have  tall  buildings,  universities,  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit ;  but  there  is  only  one  Cook  County  Normal 
Scliool,  and  only  one  Colonel  Parker.  The  opposition  to  the 
school  and  its  principal  has,  therefore,  been  universally  ascribed 
to  the  activity  of  self-seeking  demagogues,  local  politicians, 
and  other  small  fry,  who  might  be  able  to  raise  a  disturbance, 
but  who  could  not  do  any  real  damage. 


With  the  rapid  territorial  expansion  of  Chicago,  less  and 
less  has  been  left  of  Cook  County  outside  the  city  limits. 
Retrenchment  in  county  expenses  became  necessary,  and  it 
was  felt  desirable  to  save  the  $30,000  or  $35,000  that  went 
annually  to  the  support  of  the  Normal  School.  The  county 
commissioners,  therefore,  a  few  months  ago,  offered  the  school 
to  the  city  of  Chicago  on  certain  conditions  that  involved  the 
maintenance  of  the  Normal  School  as  such.  Here  was  the 
demagogue’s  opportunity.  The  school  was  too  far  to  one 
side  to  be  available  as  a  city  normal  school ;  it  would  cost  too 
much  ;  Colonel  Parker  was  a  disturbing  element ;  and  last, 
and  most  crushing,  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  Normal 
School  would  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  city  “  Sys¬ 
tem.”  One  may  well  rub  his  eyes  at  this  array  of  argument, 
and  wonder  whether  it  is  not  New  York,  rather  than  Chicago, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Along  these 
and  similar  lines  a  strong  personal  and  political  opposition 
was  developed  to  the  proposal  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
county  commissioners.  By  prolonging  the  discussion  it  was 
hoped  to  starve  out  the  present  staff  of  the  school,  even  if  the 
school  itself  should  be  eventually  transferred  to  the  city. 
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The  meanest  opposition  of  all  came  from  so-called  intelligent 
persons  who  were  the  proud  possessors  of  “  views  ”  on  educa¬ 
tion,  many  of  which  Colonel  Parker  felt  it  his  duty  to  criticise 
and  condemn,  and  who  objected  to  the  continuance  in  a  post 
of  authority  and  prominence  of  a  man  whose  ideas  did  not  in 
all  respects  agree  with  theirs.  In  the  face  of  the  recent  hearty 
and  unanimous  indorsement  of  Colonel  Parker  by  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers’  Association,  many  leaders  in  which  have  been 
disagreeing  with  the  Colonel  for  years,  and  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  disagree  with  him  for  many  years  to  come,  such 
action  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  in  Chicago  is  little  short 
of  pitiable. 

But  none  of  this  opposition  was  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  arguments  and  the  demonstrations  of  popular  support  and 
approval  called  out  in  Colonel  Parker’s  behalf.  On  January 
29  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  voted  to  take  over  the 
school  from  the  county  commissioners,  fourteen  votes  being 
cast  in  the  affirmative  and  two  members  being  excused  from 
voting.  The  present  staff  was  continued  until  July,  when 
plans  for  the  future  will  be  finally  decided  upon.  Of  course. 
Superintendent  Lane  will  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to 
strengthen  Colonel  Parker’s  hands,  and  so  to  provide  Chicago 
with  the  best  teachers’  training  school  in  the  world.  No  other 
city  has  anything -approaching  it.  The  fact  that  Colonel  Par- 
ker  will  thus  be  enabled  to  widen  the  scope  of  his  influence 
and  usefulness,  so  as  to  include  in  it  a  great  municipal  school 
system,  is  itself  an  important  event  in  our  educational  history. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  worth  noticing,  but  the  attack  made  on 
Colonel  Parker  at  the  Board  of  Education  meeting  by  one 
Thornton,  whose  title  to  fame  is  the  guerrilla  warfare  that  he 
has  been  carrying  on  for  years  against  Colonel  Parker  and  the 
Normal  School,  was  peculiarly  despicable.  It  consisted, 
among  other  things,  in  demanding  that'a  principal  be  put  at 
the  head  of  the  Normal  School  “who  at  least  has  a  collegiate, 
academic,  or  high-school  education.”  Colonel  Parker’s  breadth 
of  culture  is  well  known,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise  for  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  to  carry  on  his  studies  in 
psychology,  art,  literature,  and  science  during  thirty  years  of 
incessant  labor.  From  the  days  when  he  sat  on  the  benches 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  to  the  present  he  has  been  an  om¬ 
nivorous  student.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  mention 
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such  facts,  but  unfortunately  conditions  surrounding  a  public 
career  in  this  country  often  make  it  necessary. 

The  French  are  waking  up  to  the  wisdom  of  reforming  their 
higher  education  so  as  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  students 
from  other  countries  desiring  to  carry  on  advanced  study,  as 
well  as  more  useful  in  itself.  A  recent  important  reform  is 
described  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  as  follows: 

Some  time  ago  a  committee  of  prominent  French  and  American  educa¬ 
tors  started  a  movement  looking  to  an  increase  in  the  facilities  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  for  advanced  study  and  the  distribution  of  degrees,  similar 
to  those  which  have  attracted  English  and  American  students  to  Germany. 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  in  Paris,  writing  on  this  subject, 
says :  “  As  a  proof  of  the  serious  way  in  which  this  committee,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  perhaps,  M.  Michel  Breal,  the  philologist,  has  entered  into  the 
movement,  I  am  bound  to  call  attention  to  the  promulgation  of  a  decree  re¬ 
forming  the  Licence  ^s  Sciences.  This  decree  chronicles  the  first  substan¬ 
tial  victory  of  the  committee.  Partially  owing  to  the  greater  liberty 
permitted  in  the  choice  of  studies,  the  possibility  of  moving  from  one  uni¬ 
versity  to  another,  and  the  privilege  of  being  examined  when  they  wished, 
English  and  American  students  have  hitherto  patronized  almost  exclusively 
the  German  universities.  The  new  decree  will  permit  France  to  offer,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  scientific  faculties  are  concerned,  attractions  equal  or 
superior  to  those  of  Germany,  As  compared  with  the  old  regulations,  the 
important  provisions  of  the  new  decree  are  as  follows  :  First,  the  principle 
of  election  is  introduced  into  the  groups  of  studies  chosen  by  the  student ; 
secondly,  the  student  may  migrate  from  one  institution  to  another ;  and, 
thirdly,  he  may  pass  his  examinations  as  he  chooses,  either  singly  or  en  bloc. 
After  taking  the  Licence,  the  student  may  secure  the  doctor’s  degree  upon 
presenting  a  satisfactory  dissertation.  In  some  respects  the  French  system 
will  be  superior  to  the  German.  Under  the  latter  the  candidate  submits  his 
thesis  first,  and  passes  his  examination  afterward,  the  doctorate  being  the 
sole  recognition  he  receives.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  student  by 
passing  his  examination  first  will  secure  a  certificate  for  every  subject  which 
he  takes  up,  and  will  receive  the  Licence  when  he  has  completed  the  whole 
group,  regardless  of  whether  he  ever  takes  the  doctorate  or  not.  The  credit 
for  these  important  changes  belongs  primarily  to  MM.  Brdal,  Barboux,  and 
Liard.” 

The  annual  report  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  that  has 
been  issued  during  the  month,  gives  renewed  proof  of  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  American  college  and  university  is  adminis¬ 
tered  on  scientific  principles  and  in  accordance  with  perfectly 
definite  educational  ideals.  This  proof  is  afforded  not  only  by 
the  report  of  Mr.  Eliot  himself,  but  also  by  the  extremely 
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interesting  reports  that  accompany  his,  particularly  those  by 
the  deans  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Mr.  Eliot  takes  occasion,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  put  to 
confusion  those  theorists  who  are  eternally  repeating  the  long 
since  discredited  objections  to  the  elective  system.  He  shows 
clearly,  from  the  statistics  of  a  decade,  that  the  subjects  usually 
and  most  largely  studied  are  just  those  that  were  to  be  found 
in  the  old  college  course,  and  yet  that  these  constitute  but  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  amount  of  instruction  offered  at  Harvard 
College.  “  This  eighth,”  says  Mr.  Eliot,  “  meets  the  chief 
wants  of  a  majority  of  the  students,  and  the  other  seven- 
eighths,  although  indispensable  for  an  institution  with  the 
resources  and  aims  of  Harvard  College,  are  really  provided  at 
great  cost,  first  to  meet  the  intellectual  wants  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  but  precious  minority,  and  secondly  to  meet  the 
higher  part  of  the  needs  of  the  great  majority.”  Incidentally, 
too,  Mr.  Eliot  points  out  that,  as  the  elective  principle  finds 
its  way  more  and  more  into  the  secondary  schools,  courses 
now  given  in  college  in  English,  French,  German,  history,  and 
natural  science  should  fall  to  the  schools. 

Some  of  the  most  generally  interesting  facts  contained  in 
the  report  are  these  : 

In  1895,  142  schools  and  colleges  and  a  few  private  tutors 
contributed  the  5 1 1  persons  who  entered  all  the  classes  of 
Harvard  College.  Only  ii  schools  sent  more  than  6  pupils 
each,  and  from  these  187  persons  entered  the  college,  or  four- 
elevenths  of  the  whole  number  that  entered. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1886  to  1895  no  fewer  than  132  public 
schools  sent  pupils  to  Harvard  College.  In  1895  there  were 
55  of  these  represented,  and  from  them  there  came  32^  per 
cent,  of  the  incomers. 

The  average  age  of  the  incoming  Freshmen  is  now  dimin¬ 
ishing.  In  1895  it  was  18  years  and  9  months,  and  it. is  hoped 
to  reduce  it  still  more. 

The  whole  subject  of  college  athletic  sports,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  arising  in  connection  with  them,  are  discussed  by  Mr. 
Eliot  in  a  masterly  way.  His  data  and  conclusions  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  every  college  in  the  land  at  which 
athletic  sports  are  much  developed. 

The  problem  of  Special  Students  is  capitally  dealt  with  by 
the  dean  of  Harvard  College,  Professor  Briggs,  as  are  the 
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questions  arising  with  advanced  students  by  Professor  Peirce, 
retiring  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  hard  times  have  Seriously  interfered  with  the  gifts  to 
Harvard.  While  the  gifts  and  bequests  amounted  to  over 
$550,000  in  1892-93,  they  fell  to  $183,000  in  1893-94,  and  to 
$171,000  in  1894-95. 
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